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I EDITOR’S LETTER I 



Storytelling and that 
something in the air 


R eading the entries for the Wild 
Writers competition for students 
always throws up a few surprises. 
This year I was impressed by the self- 
awareness and confidence in the writing, 
particularly the recurring theme that your 
Facebook profile or school photo is only a 
persona, while your true self is the one out 
exploring the bush. This came through in 
several fictions about sleepwalking or 
daydreaming, and in stories about casting 
off technology to spend quality time with 
family around a campfire. For Indiana 
Brown, our Grade 5/6 runner-up, letting 
her hair get knotted and not worrying how 
she looked was hberating. For Johanna 
Joyce, our Year 11/12 winner, school camp 
provided a rare opportunity for peers to 
interact without holding any prejudices. 

For Sebastian Collis, our Year 7/8 winner, 
Instagram’s flood of rose-tinted photos 
exists to tempt you into living vicariously 
through others instead of taking your own 
adventures. For all the entrants, life in the 
bush is about paying closer attention to the 
details of what you see and the mini 
storylines happening around you than 
you do in daily life. 

This is an idea close to the heart of 
naturalist and bestselling author Tim Low. 
In his latest book, which he discusses on 
p22-3, he explores how a greater 
understanding of the birds that rule our 
forests and backyards can help you see the 
beauty in small everyday things, and to 
feel a greater sense of community. 

A sense of community is also what 
Quentin Chester chases, even as he 
wanders alone through the paperbarks of 
Kangaroo Island. In his column on p20-21, 
he explains how documenting his patch in 
photographic detail each day later bonds 
him to other people doing the same in 
their patch. We’re not talking about 
Instagram selfies here, and I have to admit 
to being bemused by the latest use of 
drone technology; for capturing fancy 


selfies. I haven’t seen the Tourism New 
Zealand drone in action for myself on the 
ski slopes, but suspect a machine buzzing 
around filming fellow skiers could be a tad 
irritating when you’re taking a quiet 
moment to appreciate the alpine vista. The 
fact they cost about $ 1,400 at the moment 
should hold off the drone from becoming 
the new cameraphone for a while though. 
One person who could have done with a 
drone for route scouting purposes is Dave 
Cauldwell. On his recent trip to the Eastern 
Arthurs (cover story, p32-27), even the 
accumulated knowledge of Tasmania’s 
bushwalking pioneers could not save him 
from dealing with wrong turns, flooded 
rivers and waist-deep mud pits. Despite the 
challenging terrain, he comes away with a 
sense of‘something in the air, an invisible, 
magical and unquantifiable force’. 

A similar force seems to be what holds 
legendary park ranger Fred Conway (p74) 
to Carnarvon Gorge, and what excites the 
young people he mentors. 

Elsewhere in this issue, we find out what it 
feels like to run the Larapinta Trail (p 11), 
how the Aussies proved everyone wrong in 
the Himalayas in the late 1980s (p.72), and 
why we should hold our heads high when 
talking to Canadians about waterfalls (pi9). 
There are plenty of major events coming up 
over the next two months (including the 
Australian Climbing Festival, the 
Australasian Rogaining Championships and 
the Blue Mountains Festival of Walking), 
but I hope you’ll still have a decent wedge 
of time in which to enjoy this rather 
packed issue. 


Carlie Trotter 
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Canvas Daypack 

SoloLite Harness 
DR8o Canvas 
42&45L 


The New Mont 


Does your pack pull its weight on the trail? 


Let the new Mont Sentinel Daypack do the heavy lifting. 

Built from durable, Australian made DR8o Canvas, reinforced with abrasion 
resistant Cordura Nylon, bar tacked at all stress points with 8o bar tacks in 
total and fitted with a SoloLite Harness that can really pull its weight; 

Dual hollow core aluminium stays, a non moisture wicking V-Ridge 
Foam back panel and high density foam hip belt and shoulder straps 
to provide you with load bearing comfort on the trail. 


Available now online & at your nearest Mont stockist. 

www.mont.com.au 
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LETTER OF THE ISSUE 

Matthew wins a Platypus 
GrovityWorks 41 Filter 
System valued at $210.The 
dual-reservoir system mokes 
it easy to store woter and can 
filter four litres in just over 
two minutes. 


ALL PUFFED UP 

I’d like to share something I devised while 
preparing for the Larapinta trail in May. 
Inflating camping mattresses not of the self- 
inflating variety can be a pain; blowing them 
up by mouth means hyperventilating and 
causes moisture to collect inside the mattress 
that can lead to mould. To inflate mine I use 
a large Glad Tuff Stuff garbage bag with an 
adapter, weighing only 54 grams. I put a piece 
of duct tape inside and outside the bag near 
the bottom for reinforcement, then cut a small 
hole in the middle of the taped patch. I cut out 
the nozzle from a tube of sihcone and poke it 
through the garbage bag hole from the inside. 
The nozzle has a collar that prevents it from 
pulling through. I next push a five-centimetre 
piece of heater hose on to the nozzle from 
the outside. To inflate, you simply attach the 
nozzle to the mattress valve, shake the bag to 
get some air into it, then hold the top of the 
bag and roll it down to push the air into the 
mattress. My mattress filled up in less than two 
garbage bags of air. 

Matthew Ross 
Via email 


SLEEPING ON SUMMITS 

In response to your question about summit 
sleeping (p46. Wild issue 142), one of my 
best experiences was on a not particularly 
significant hike about four years ago. It was 
on Briggs Bluff at the northern tip of the 
Grampians National Park. After seeing a 
massive front swinging in from the west, we 
hiked up to a small ledge on the very northern 
end of the Grampians and set up our biwies. 
We were about 600 metres up, on a sheer face, 
overlooking flat grazing country as far as the 
eye could see. We watched as the storm clouds 
slowly gathered in the distance then came 


closer and closer. We could feel the static in the 
air (we wisely camped about 10 metres below 
the summit peak) as lightning flitted across 
the sky, and the front hit with all the force 
of a train. Howling wind, rain, thunder and 
lighming; it was awesome! In the morning, 
the stillness, and fresh smell of a freshly 
laundered landscape was surreal, below us a 
carpet of low-lying fog blanketed the land for 
miles around. Sensational. 

Ray King 
Point Cook, VIC 

MOUNTAIN MADNESS 

It is difficult to see the recently released 
Mount Hotham Draft Management Plan as 
anything less than an attempt at a land grab. 
One proposal is a substantial increase in the 
infrastructure footprint on the southeastern 
side of the resort. The resort already dominates 
the upper Swindler catchment and has 
fragmented and transformed the entire area. 
The environmental impacts of any expansion 
into new catchments would result in further 
fragmentation of alpine areas and snow gum 
woodlands. The three previously untouched 
areas now up for investigation include west 
towards the Razorback ridge in the Upper 
Diamantina, and south into the Upper Dargo 
river system. The plan is clearly aspirational 
but stiU a worry. It also ignores the hkely 
future impacts of climate change on the snow 
base, and previous suggestions that renewable 
energy could be generated to help power 
resort operations have disappeared. I urge 
other Wild readers to check out the plan for 
themselves and make comment by September 
12 via the Hotham website. 

Cam Walker 
Via email 


RIP ALAN ANDREWS 

Ski explorer, bushwalker, historian, poet and 
author Alan Andrews passed away recently 
and is sorely missed. I had known of his 
journeys across the high country since the 
1960s, and his Skiing the Western Faces became the 
most popular book for my business Tabletop 
Press. On one of our day trips he took me to 
TwynamWest Spur and showed me the gap 
in the cornices through which I could thread 
my long touring skis to descend to Siren Song 
Creek. While I sat, he wasted no time and in a 
series of adroit, light-as-a-feather turns leapt, 
carved and flew into the siren’s arms. I will 
miss him and all that he stood for. His books, 
meanwhile, will continue to inspire a new 
generation of high country lovers. 

Klaus Hueneke 
Via email 


Reader’s letters & tips are welcome and could win 
you a fabulous piece of outdoor kiti 
Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, 
VIC 3025 or email wild@primecreative.com.au 


FRIENDS & FOLLOWERS 

O SumS: Can’t believe we pulled it 
off. The new record for the total 
consecutive time to climb the 
highest mountain in each state 
and territory is 6 days, 21hrs and 
BOmins.This was completed in 
winter, unsupported. 


‘When we save species, we’re 
saving ourselves’ - Joel Sartore 


O Northern Territory Parks ar 
Wildlife: Beautiful time of 
the year to be in the centre... 
twitcher’s paradise awaits! 


peak expedition in 2015 is 
Dhaulagiri in western Nepal! 


0 @CSIROnews: #4oclockfact 
Termite mounds help store watt 
in soils by creating numerous 
openings into the ground. 


BUSHWALKING TIP 




Costing about $5 for a pack of 
six at a hardware store or chain 
supermarket. Velcro hook-and-loop 
cable ties are a lightweight, reusable 
and multifunctional addition to a 
bushwalking kit. You can use them 
to do an emergency buckle repair on 
your pack, splint a busted tent pole 
with a stick, splint a busted hmb (you 
can chain several together to get the 
required length), or to attach tent 
loops to the attachment naUs common 
on platforms in 
Tasmania (my 
tent never seems 
to have tie-downs 
in the appropriate 
places), 

Graham Clark 
Via email 


Graham wins on ECose prize pack 
of waterproof gadget protectors valued at 
$105,including the eSeries 13 fora large 
smartphone or point-and-shoot camera 
and the eSeries 20 for a 10-inch tablet. 
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"THE ORIGINAL” STAINLESS STEEL WATER BOTTLE 

The award-winning Klean Kanteen® range raises the bar and is the 
ultimate expression of our ongoing crusade to change the way people 
think and drink. Beautiful in its simplicity and deliberate in its design, what 
you don't see is as important as what you do with every Klean Kanteen. 




Certified 



Corporation' 


o 


klean kanteen 


kleankanteen.com.au 










^^RINTHII^ 


IVIade in Europe 

carinthia.com.au 
pinnacleoutdoors.com.au 
02 9708 2475 
info@carinthia.com.au 











I WILD SHOT I 



Simon Treweek from Warrane writes: I took this shot of Horseshoe Falls in Mount Field National Park with a Canon EOS 60D while walking with 
my father and nephew. Three generations stood together marvelling at this spectacle as the afternoon sun eliminated the waterfall's mist. 


PK,o-toQ/LQpK.e]L’s aK.ealeC.ist: Moody ureatK-e/L 


OataiK locations contime to fliAonr up similox lueatloi pQtfeHns 
flUougllout tHe yean, so get to fenow youji landscape studio. 

JJoi wample, it's sajje to say eoxly luinfeL and spuing moinings 
iirill cxcate MCellent sea spiay and (ysg conditions along fRe 
coast. It Ras to be enily mornings tRougR, because tRe |jog will 
bum away os tRe sun Rifs if. 

Keep an eye on fRe 24-Rouir weafRen jyOJiecasf ifia smailpRone 
apps sucR as ‘VeafRemone ox ‘Villy'VeatRex. 'B’OM is set to 
leleose a new app by fRe end ofy fRe yeoi foo. 

SdifR pxacfise, you can pxedicf wRaf fRe weafRex will cxenfe lyox 
you in youx cRosen locafion, buf always xememba fo pacfe youx 
bag wifR an umbxella, a miciojyibxe fowel |;0X cleaning fRe lens 


and youx cRosen jyilfexs—I xeCommend cixculax polaxising and/ 
ox neufxal density ones. 

Wany xainfjoxcsts actually gencxate fReix own weatRex systems. 
% fRe Ijoxecasf is (jox xain combined wifR RigRex fempexafuxeS, 
you can guaxanfee fRexe will be amazing misty jyDXcSt scenes 
ajyfex a sRoweX posses. % capfuxed CoxxeCfly tReSe scenes can 
ooze cRaxacta. 

Patience is feey—sometimes you Ratfe fo waif two Rouxs fo gef 
fwo minufcs ojy fRe pex|yecf ligRf and moody weafRa. Prffing 
youx lens cap bacfe on befween sRofs and using a lens Rood 
will minimize fRe moistuxe Rifting fRe (yXonf element o(y fRe lens. 




^woxd-winning landscape pRofogxapRa Oamexon "Blafee xuns weeteend 
woxfesRops and Six-day fouxs on fRe Oaaland Ixacte. ■blis next Oxadle 
Mountain woxtesRop is Ocfoba4-6. Oifejiiandpllototom.com.au 


Simon wins a Lowepro Dryzone 40L 
rolltop backpack valued at $269. 
The durable pack with breathable 
EVA backpad boasts an IPX-6 
splashproof rating, removable 
padded camera case and lash 
points for attaching your trekking 
poles or tripod. 


For your chance to win a quality piece 
of outdoor kit, send your humorous, 
inspiring or spectacular shots to 
wild@primecreative.com.au. 

To be considered for the Nov/Dec 
Wild Shot, send submit your best 
photo by October 6. 
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I OUT & ABOUT I 


Canberra XC Ski Club turns 30 



The Canberra Cross-Country Ski Club (CCCSC) 
celebrated its 30th year this winter with as 
busy a schedule of races and tours as ever, 
writes Lachlan Kennedy. The club was formed in 


1984 after an overwhelming response to a 
notice in the Canberra Times calling together 
the region's cross-country skiers. 

After drawing up a club constitution, the 
mixture of ski racers and backcountry lovers 
set about arranging social gatherings and 
regular car-pooling trips to the Snowy 
Mountains. The club quickly became known 
for its instruction programs catering for all 
levels and all styles of cross-country skiers, 
including regular navigation and telemark 
training days. 

CCCSC has been running the 18-kilometre 
KosciuszkoTour ski race since 1996, and 
members regularly volunteer their time to 
perform maintenance on the Perisher trails. 


Coffee and even champagne stops can feature 
on day tours, which cover such routes as 
Perisher to Dainers Gap, Charlotte Pass to Blue 
Lake, and Guthega to Munyang. 

This year, the calendar included weekends on 
Mount Feathertop and base camps at O’Keefes 
Hut, with tours in the Ramshead Range and 
Spencers Creek area scheduled for September. 
After a recent night skiing tour around 
Perisher, one member commented: “We could 
see the glades, valleys and ranges of the 
national park so clearly under the eerie white 
light of the full moon, it felt like we were 
ghosts as we flitted along.” 



Roger Chao 


Chair of the Australia New Zealand Explorers Club 



Whot cxoctly is ANZEC.’ 

We're one of 30 chapters of the international 
Explorers Club headquartered in New York, 
which is a professional society focused on 
field research and public education in the 
physical, natural and biological sciences. 

Our members, who are actually drawn from 
across Oceania, draw on each other’s 
expertise when planning expeditions. 


Is the chapter a busy one.’ 

Though we’re one of the smaller of chapters, with around 100 
members and growing, Australia’s expertise in areas such as Antarctic 
science means we punch above our weight in the Explorers Club 
honour roll. 


Can anyone join.’ 

Yes, these days ANZEC has membership options for anyone and everyone 
interested in scientific exploration regardless of their skills and passions. 

One great thing about the club being founded in 1904 is that we have access 
to records from expeditions over a century ago. 

What does your role entail.’ 

Part of the role of the club is to advise people on relevant funding options 
for expeditions, plus we have our own grants scheme. We’re able to match 
people up, if someone’s looking for a botanist or a cameraman for example, 
and often help coordinate international expeditions or archiving projects. 

What kinds of things have members been up to lately.’ 

Colin Putt was honoured at Parliament House for his research into recycling 
coal seam gas water, and a cave diving expedition was the first to study rare 
bacteria in the NuUabor, 


When do you get together.’ 

We hold regular dinners at our waterfront club rooms in Sydney 
during which members and the public can talk with local and 
international expeditioners. Recent presentations have covered 
everything from shipwrecks to deserts to seals in Antarctica. In 
September we’re hosting events based around expedition climbing 
and Sydney’s sea life. 


Any expeditions in the diary yourself? 

I always have about 50 trip ideas on the go but my next projects include 
riding around the world for a year, and biodiversity research in Russia’s 
northern forests. 



SCROGGIN 


All aboard for new Wineglass Bay walk 
From October, the Tasmanian Walking 
Company will be offering four- and six-day 
tours connecting the Freycinet and Tasman 
peninsulas via 23-metre yacht.The new 
Wineglass Bay Sail Walk takes in Maria and 
Schouten islands as well as Cooks Beach and 
Wineglass Bay in four days, adding a section 
of the new Three Capes Track in the longer 
imerary. With a maximum group size of 10, 
prices start at $2,990 per person including 
food and en-suite accommodation at sea. 
wineglassbaysailwalk.com.au 


Boon for Murray region 
Plans for the longest adventure trail in the 
world to be developed along the Murray 
River have been approved by the federal 
government. The land and water trail 
covering around 2,400 kilometres between 
Albury and Mddura is expected to attract 
100,000 visitors to the region each year. 
Works to the tune of $23.4 million to create 
signage, jetties, campsites and amenities, 
using around 1,000 kilometres of existing 
tracks, will be carried out in tlnee stages over 
the next 10 years, visitthemurray.com.au 


Time to cough up inVic parks 
Camping fees were introduced in 
11 Victorian state and national parks that did 
not previously issue charges in July, including 
the Baw Baw and Mornington Peninsula 
national parks. Fees are now payable at 98 
new campsites across the Parks Victoria 
network, and have been revised at 99 others. 
Fees during peak periods now range from 
$ 13 for up to six people on a 'basic/very 
basic’ site to $59.20 for up to eight people 
on a 'very high’ non-powered site. All payable 
sites must be prebooked at parks.vic.giv.au/stay. 
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Record Larapinta run 


WHEN SELECTING 
A TENT... 


An Alice Springs man has become the first to officially run the entire Larapinta 
Trail, setting a record time of two and a half days. 

Former trekking guide Chris Macaskill-Hants (pictured), who has twice walked 
the 223-kilometre trail end-to-end, overcame injury and illness to complete 
the journey east to west in 61 hours and 32 minutes in late June. The 30-year- 
old beat the existing record of four and half days despite harsh winds and the 
challenging rocky terrain. Most people take two weeks to walk the route. 
Macaskdl-Hants told Wild: “I like being active and spend a lot of my spare 
time camping on the trail but I’m by no means an ultra-trail runner—the heat 
here means the longest I had run before was about 35 kilometres.” 

He said his first marathon, on the Six Foot Track last March, was a “horrid 
experience" but gave him a better understanding of how to stay energised 
on the trail. While a shoulder injury derailed his original plan to run Larapinta 
last winter, he now believes he would have failed without the extra months to 
build up mental and physical stamina. 

He said; “Sections four and five of the trail were stand-outs on the first day, 
but I underestimated how difficult it would be to run on loose and sharp 
rocks up ridgelines and through creekbeds, especially when it gets dark.” 

A bad reaction to high-energy food and supplements caused him to vomit 
continuously the first afternoon, unable to hold down even water until 
eventually making camp around 11pm. 

Halfway through the second day he tripped and tore some ligaments on the 
top of his left foot. “By the third day I was in agony,” he said. “Section nine 
on the last day was one of the hardest but also the most spectacular and 
enjoyable; when I got to the top of a particularly hard climb the sun came 
out and I could look across to Mount Giles, one of the highest peaks n the 
Northern Territory and everything seemed to come together,” 

A month after finishing the run, Macaskill-Hants still suffered with joint pain 
and was only just recovering sensation in all his toes. Despite this, he urges 
others with the same interest in discovering their limits to run the trail. “It 
was as hard as I expected and more, and there’s a degree of luck in finishing 
because of the punishing terrain, but I certainly recommend it as a great way 
to experience Larapinta,” he said. 

The achievement has no doubt been a source of inspiration for the Aboriginal 
youths that Macaskill-Hants mentors in his job with the Clontarf Foundation. 
He said: “I’m not sure they understand that I was getting up at Sam to run 
before work and then doing another 20 kilometres afterwards, but people 
have generally been very supportive and enthusiastic.” 

Currently studying sports science at Charles Darwin University, he said he 
could not have fulfilled his dream without the advice of friends and other 
trailrunners, though he ignored advice to run west to east—“the easy way”. 
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F or over 40 years, Hilleberg has been making the 
highest quality tents available. Conceived and de¬ 
veloped in northern Sweden, Hilleberg tents offer the 
ideal balance of low weight, strength, and comfort Order 
our catalog “The Tent Handbook” for more information! 


HILLEBERG.COM 

Go to our website for ordering, or contact us at 
+1 ( 425 ) 883-0101 


foilow 


ifacebook.com/HiiiebergTheTentmaker 











Avalanche tragedy opens eyes to danger on 
home hills 


not happen in Australia is no longer one we can afford to 


The notion that avalanches do 

When an enticing gully on Mount Bogong 
gave way above Victorian snowboarders Martie 
Buckland and Daniel Kerr in July, it fractured 
many skiers’ confidence about homegrown 
avalanche risk. 

Dragged as far as 250 metres down a rocky 
gully before slewing to a halt under a tonne of 
snow, the childhood friends had no chance of 
fighting the forces that numbered them among 
Australia’s rare avalanche victims. Buckland’s 
GoPro camera was stiU in his clenched fist 
when rescuers uncovered him. 


Victoria Pohce Search and Rescue sergeant 
Simon Brand said: “There wasn’t a goggle out 
of place, it was like someone poured wet 
cement on them.” Footage from Kerr’s camera 
shows the pair laughing, riding about 20 metres 
apart below Eskdale Spur and taking a few 
tumbles, unaware of the fatal force above them. 
Kerr and Buckland, both in their early 30s, had 
stopped partway down the gully when the slope 
gave way. “They get hit by the avalanche and it 
goes dark, light, dark, light, stop,” said Brand. 
The most distressing part of the footage is the 
audio, he added; “No-one wants to hear anyone 
take their last breath.” 

Buckland’s family told police the outdoor 
education teacher had taken about 100 trips to 
Mount Bogong. The men were carrying quality 
equipment, including an EPIRB, GPS, and a 
Black Diamond tent. They had one shovel, but 
were without probes or avalanche transceivers. 
The night before, Simon Brand was helping a 
hypothermic man down from the summit when 


his team crossed paths with Kerr and Buckland 
between Michell Hut and Camp Creek. Bogong 
was getting hammered with more than 20 
centimetres of snowfall and high winds. 

“We said the niceties and didn’t think anything 
of it,” said Brand. “When I got to Camp Creek I 
thought—that’s a lot of snow.” 

On the Thursday morning, patrollers at Mount 
Hotham released several small avalanches within 
the ski area. They judged that outside the resort 
boundary the risk of slides was likely higher. 
Buckland and Kerr stuck to their stated plan 


to recover a food drop and go splithoarding. 

In low visibility and with an afternoon start, 
they chose a wind-loaded slope close to their 
camp. About midday, Buckland sent a text to his 
wife. According to the time on Kerr’s camera, 
about an hour and a half later they were hit by 
an avalanche more than 30 metres wide and 
about 30 centimetres deep. It was a wet slide 
in category 2-2.5 on international scales of 
avalanche size. 

In the chaos of the slide, Kerr overtook 
Buckland. Searchers recovered one man at a 
depth of a metre and a half and his friend at 

Mount Hotham Ski Patrol director Bdl Barker 
said there would have been a toime of snow 
on top of Kerr. “It’s exacdy the sort of pitch that 
advanced-to-expert skiers seek for powder 
skiing, and right within the range of degrees 
that most avalanches happen,” he said. “It was 
classic avalanche terrain—a lee-facing slope 
with a gully” 


hold, writes Inga Gilchrist 

With the June death of a seven-year-old at 
Mount Buller after a roof shed its load, a narrow 
escape a week later by a Thredbo skier buried 
under two metres of snow and, within days, the 
death of a snowboarder at Perisher, a collective 
realisation hit that the hefty 2014 snowpack hid 
a menace we are not used to seeing. 

Typical was the comment on Ski.com.au by 
forum member SPG: “Just because it’s Oz 
doesn’t mean it doesn’t happen. Let’s not lose 
anyone else this year! ” 

As Wild went to press, the Australian Ski Patrol 
Association (ASPA) executive planned to meet 
in August to consider possible safety measures 
arising from the Mount Bogong tragedy. Rik 
Head, ASPA vice president international liaison, 
said one of the options under consideration 
would be a national avalanche warning system 
that is “timely, useful and viable in the long 

Brisbane-based sports psychologist Tracey 
Veivers said rare, favourable conditions can act 
like a green light for those seeking a sense of 
freedom they cannot experience elsewhere in 
their lives. “They’re more likely to take more 
of a risk when ordinarily they’d go through a 
process to close that risk down,” she said. 

While sergeant Simon Brand doubts a bumper 
season brings a spike in risky skiing, he beheves 
advances in ski and board technology have put 
more challenging slopes within the reach of 
more riders, doubling the volumes of people 
seeking virgin slopes on uncontrolled 
mountains like Bogong, 

Once, he would see only a few skiers on Eskdale 
Spur. He said: “Now it’s like a conga line up 
there, you just pass person after person. 
Australian skiers and boarders are pretty cavalier 
towards skiing in Australia, and I don’t know 
whether it’s our carefree attitude in life, but... 
we’re just obhvious [to avalanche risk].” 

The coroner is expected to make a finding on 
the deaths of Kerr and Buckland in October. 

Australian avalanche fatalities 

1956 RoslynWesche killed when Kunama 
Hutte was crushed (Mt Clarke, NSW) 

1979 John Davis buried when cornice 
collapsed (Mt Mawson, TAS) 

1985 Tom Kneen buried when cornice 
collapsed (Mt Feathertop, VIC) 

2008 Tom Carr-Boyd buried when cornice 
collapsed (Blue Lake, NSW) 

2014 Martie Buckland and Daniel Kerr buried 
in rider-triggered slide (Mt Bogong, VIC) 
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Navshield goes from strength to strength 


More than 400 people took part in the 26th 
annual Bushwalkers Wilderness Rescue Squad 
Navshield challenge nearYalwal in July, writes 
Vivien de Remy de Courcelles. 

A Sydney University Bushwalkers team took 
out the top spot at the end of the rogaine-like 
event with a score of 1,790 points and only 
30 minutes sleep over the two days. 

Last year’s champions, the Shoalhaven State 
Emergency Service team of Brad Davis, Geoff 
Young, Scott Wells and the late Cliff Harris, 
came second overall as well as winning the 
emergency personnel category for the 14th 
consecutive year. 

Some 109 teams gathered on the startline early 
on the sunny but windy Saturday morning, 
many bushwalkers seizing the opportunity to 
feed a competitive streak while improving 
their navigation skills. 

This year’s 100 square kilometre course 
offered spectacular views and rock formations 
as well as numerous creeks and challenging 
scrub, with the ‘green room’ and Chimney 
Stack Pinnacle checkpoints attracting the most 
praise from entrants. 

A number of teams taking part in the one-day 
competition impressed event organisers by 
opting to collect the points, and take in the 


vistas, from the highest rated checkpoint 
furthest from base camp. 

The Kangaroo Valley Rural Fire Service team 
took the gong in the one-day category with 
670 points, beating home a team of 
Sutherland bushwalkers with the same score 
by just eight minutes. 


Besides the navigational challenge, participants 
joined the effort of the Bushwalkers 
Wilderness Rescue Squad in collecting two 
ute-loads of litter from the area. 
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bwrs.org.au 




Experience 
wonderland 
Climbing School - 

introductory and advanced 
mountaineering courses 
Guided Ascents - 
Mt Aspiring, Mt Cook 
Southern Alps trekking - 
Gillespies Pass, 

Mt Brewster, Mt French 
Alpine Adventure 


Winter - ice climbing and 
backcountry ski touring 

Worldwide - treks 
and expeditions to the 
Himalaya, European 
Alps, Kilimanjaro, 
Antarctica, Arctic, 

South America 


www.adventureconsuitants.com 
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New and noteworthy products for your inner gear geek 
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[E Ultra Tek 900 $629.95 

This 76cm x 181cm sleeping bag released 
in July features 750-loft hydrophobic duck 
down and a 30D nylon shell for around 1.4kg. 
mountaindesigns.com 
EQ Jim Jim Rain Jacket $489 
Featuring a drop hem, drawcord waist, structured 
hood and reflective strip across the back, this 
new Aussie-designed jacket with eVent lining is a 
no-brainer for soggy outings, oneplanei.com.au 
EE Optimus Elektra Cook Set $149.95 
Billed as both more fuel efficient and more 
powerful that rival systems, this set combines 
the 455g Crux Lite gas stove with the Terra 
Weekend heat exchanger pot and a clip-on 
windshield to boil 800ml in just over two minutes. 
outdooragencies.com.au 
EE Ascent Jacket $299.95 
Mont's latest Polartec Power Shield jacket lined 
with Fligh Loft fleece and featuring water-resistant 
zips is ideal for inclement weather, mont.com.au 


% 

Q] Ambit 3Peak Sapphire HR $749.99 

The flagship of Suunto’s first Bluetooth Smart- 
compatible range boasts 50 hours of battery life 
in GPS mode, accurate altitude measurement 
via FusedAlti technology, and heart rate¬ 
monitoring capability underwater, suunto.com 
^ Aiter Ego T-shirt $69.99 
Up your chances of a superhuman performance 
with this polyester/elastane top with four-way 
stretch and anti-odour treatment. 

^ iNOX Watch 

This new timepiece from Victorinox Swiss Army 
can sunrive being dropped from 10 metres up, 
two hours in a washing machine, temperatures 
up to 71°C, and, er, being driven over by a 64- 
ton tank, victorinox.com 
Z! Monterey 35L $255.50 
This 1 kg ripstop nylon pack with comfortable 
dual-density shoulder straps can be used 
as a drybag thanks to its double-hull interior. 
boreasgear.com 
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Published continuously since 1981, 

Wild continues to produce high-quality, 
educational and inspirational stories 
about bushwalking, conservation and 
wilderness areas. Subscribe today to 
receive every new issue, delivered 
straight to your door every two months 
- and all from just $47.95! 
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I ALL THINGS GREAT & SMALL | 


Green ghost moth Aenetus eximia 


A enetus eximia is a member of the diverse hepialid family 
of moths. Most of the scaly critters in this genus are fairly 
colourful and large in size, with wingspans ranging from five 
to 20 centimetres. Also known as swift or ghost moths, hepialids 
belong to one of the most primitive of all moth families; they haven’t 
evolved much from their ancestors for millions of years. They are 
mostly relics from the Gondwanan era and are found all over the 
southern hemisphere, with remnants also found in North America 
and Asia (albeit usually smaller and less colorful). 

Getting their name from the erratic way they fly, ghost moths appear 
to dance along in flight and then disappear quickly. Those in the 
aenetus genus are slightly more laborious fliers due to their size and 
weight, and tend to setde readily in foliage close to a light source, 
which makes photography and viewing a little easier. 

This unique species is fairly widespread in distribution but very 
rarely seen and highly localised. They are found along the east coast 
of Australia in wet sclerophyll eucalypt forests and also temperate 
rainforests from Tasmania all the way up to south-east Queensland, 
usually at lower altitudes of 500 metres or less. There is a known 
population around the New England area at a higher elevation but 
these specimens tend to be smaller in size, probably due to growth 
rates being slower in colder cUmes. In New South Wales, the Allyn 
River Rainforest Trail in Chichester State Forest and Williams River 
Picnic Area in Barrington Tops National Park are excellent places to 
view the species during the flying months. 

Unusually for something so rarely spotted by the general public, this 
moth can also be found surviving in suburbia, with bushwalkers in 
Sydney’s Lane Cove occasionally startled by the fluorescent green 
beasts dive-bombing their headtorches of an evening. 

Blending in with the surrounding foliage by day, these moths are 
usually only seen at night when they are actively trying to find a 
mate (or being distracted by entomologists’ lights). 

Aenetus in general have specific requirements in order to emerge 
from the pupa; in most cases it has to be a warm, wet and muggy 
night, preferably with heavy mist and no moon. This adaptation ties 
in with the times when the hunting abihties of bats and owls are 
dimished.The larvae feed within a number of plants, with eucalypts, 
sassafras and liUi pilli among the most popular, and some even 
recorded in lantana. While native moths do not generally consider 
invasive species like lantana as host trees, this genus appears to be 
more adaptable. 

The life cycle of most ghost moths, from egg to adult, stretches into 
years as they are very slow growing. Taking over five years to 
complete a full life cycle is a long time considering they don’t live 
more than a few days, being without mouthparts to feed through. 
Most adults emerge between November and February. 

Being tuimel borers, the majority of the life cycle is spent living in a 
carved-out tunnel in a host tree. The entrance to said tunnel is usually 
blocked off with a silken pad that camouflages the entrance from 
predators and stops parasites from getting in and attacking the larva. 
Known predators include black cockatoos, which I have watched 
meticulously ripping at sapling trees and using their strong beaks 
to tear open the larval tunnel and extract the maggot-like grub. 

Like with most moths, there is sexual dimorphism in this genus. 
Males tend to be a third of the size of females and generally blue to 
grey in colour rather than green. Males are usually the ones doing the 



enticing, by secreting a pheromone from unique hairy patches at the 
base of their hind wings that attracts all the females in the area. 

My first sighting of Aentus eximia was late last year, using a light trap 
consisting of a bed sheet and a strong hght bulb strung between two 
trees. A large flash of green appeared at the sheet around 11pm and 
proceeded to dance along the ground in an erratic fashion. When it 
settled, I was blown away by the colour and majestic beauty of the 
beast—a sight I won’t forget for a long time. 


Andreas Urban 

Sydney-based Andreas Urban became interested in entomology in early boyhood, his 
obsession peaking while living in the butterfly kingdom of Taiwon.When not working 
in real estate, he is usually camped out looking for new creatures such as the 800-plus 
local species of jewel beetles. 
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The Society of Insect Studies (duttcom.com/InsectStudies) hosts bimonthly 
presentations ot the Australian Museum. Identify moths using the Australian 
Moths Online database at wwwl.ala.org.au/gallery2/main. 


Useful books include A Guide to Australian Moths by Paul Zborowski 
and Ted Edwards, and Ian Common’s Moths of Australia. 


Curious about a plant or animal you've spotted? 

Send a photo to wild@primecreative.com.au and we'll find out about it for you. 
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(EC ® INSIGHT) - 

Don Mount, senior ranger for South Australia’s lower south-east 
his 30-plus years on patrol 


“I grew up playing 
in the salt marshes 
and sand hills that 
are now West 

Adelaide, and 
always had an 
interest in wildlife 
and the outdoors. 

To be a ranger you need to understand the 
basics of biology and landforms, have good 
communication skills and a sense of 
humour. Above all, you need an 
understanding wife! 

I’ve been lucky to work all over South 
Australia, including Mount Gambier, Port 
Lincoln, Ceduna, Robe, Belair National 
Park and the Flinders Ranges. It’s a great 
privilege being able to see the results of 
past reserve projects I’ve worked on in 
places like Lake St Clair Conservation Park. 


parks, tells Wild about 

Being one of the first rangers to work in 
Flinders Ranges National Park, taking part 
in an extensive bird survey along the Strzlecki 
Track in the 1980s, and working with seals in 
the Nuyts archipelago are among my 
highlights to date. At times I’ve had to remind 
myself I get paid to do this. 

You don’t have to be in this job for long to 
observe cycles in wildlife populations due 
to changing conditions and human impacts. 

As a young and somewhat naive ranger 
I philosophised that environment and 
conservation agencies would have completed 
their task when wise and sustainable use of the 
land became integrated into daily life, but the 
overall need for rangers is greater than ever, 

I would love to see the wider community 
to look beyond the cute and fluffy animals 
in our parks to appreciate the value and 
interconnectedness of everything that I 
work to protect.” 


Boost for 
Bush Blitz 

The Bush Blitz nature discovery program has 
been safeguarded until 2017 thanks to a $ 12 
miflion funding injection. The program, which 
sends scientists into remote parts of the 
country to discover and document unique 
flora and fauna, has identified more than 
700 species since 2010. Biodiversity experts 
estimate we have only located 25 per cent 
of Austraha’s species to date, with around 
566,000 still unknown to science. Funding 
will go towards TeachLive expeditions in 
which teachers engage with students while out 
in the field. Earlier this year, 12-year-old 
Robert Beeton discovered a new spider genus 
while helping Bush Blitz researchers in 
Tasmania’s central highlands. He named the 
specimen Miturgopdma paruwi after the local 
Aboriginal word for beetle and his own 
nickname. bushWitz.org.au 




Woodchips 

New WIRES app 

The Wildlife Information, Rescue and 
Education Service (WIRES) recendy released 
a free smartphone app allowing people to 
easily report sick or injured animals. Users can 
also upload photographs for rescue advice and 
information on nearby vet services. WIRES 
currendy receives over 100,000 calls a year. 

Call for friends of QLD parks 
Austtaha Nature Tours is seeking volunteers 
to get involved in track maintenance and weed 
control on Hinchinbrook and Fraser islands as 
well as Lamington, Eungella and Carnarvon 
national parks. Volunteer campground hosts 
are also being recruited for parks in far north 
Queensland, conservationvolimteers.coin.au 

Cable car on shaky ground 
The proposal for a cable car to be built linking 
Hobart with the summit of Mount Wellington 
by the end of 2016 came unsmck in August 
when a public submissions process was 
reported to have been compromised by 
messages of support from a false identity. 

Many fear the planned cableway and Pinnacle 


development will degrade forest views for 
bushwalkers and discourage climbers from 
visiting the iconic Organ Pipes. 

Green light for Green Army 
Recruitment for the federal government’s 
Green Army scheme is now underway among 
17 to 24-year-olds, with the aim of staffing 
196 conservation projects across the country 
and buildling a force of 15,000 environmental 
trainees in four years. The move comes after 
Landcare funding was cut by almost $500 
million Participants will be paid an hourly 
rate of $10-$ 16. 

Saving snow leopards 

This year’s Australian Himalayan Foundation 
gala dinner will welcome global authority on 
snow leopards Dr Rodney Jackson. The event 
will take place in Sydney on November 6 and 
raise funds for the protection of the elusive 
feline in Ladakh, australianhimolayanfoundation.org.au 

Profits at Point Nepean 
As part of its plan to open up two thirds of 
the state’s national parks to ecotourism 
development, the Victorian government is 
supporting a $ 100 million revamp of the 


Point Nepean Quarantine Station by private 
investors. The new facility will incorporate 
luxury accommodation, a spa, restaurants and 
a marine education centre. The Victorian 
National Parks Association fears the 
development could damage seagrass habitat 
and see park users locked out of certain areas. 

Park protectors in the spotlight 
To celebrate World Ranger Day and the 
commitment of parks staff around the world 
in protecting native wildhfe, a series of 
fundraising events and interpretive walks were 
held around Austraha at the beginning of 
August. At Girraween National Park, ranger Jo 
McLellan (pictured front) hosted a free barbecue 
and children’s activities. 
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Bob Brown’s 
green living 

The beauty of Wallaman Falls is hard 
to beat, writes Bob Brown 


In early June I spent a night at Leichhardt Falls in Queensland’s 
Gulf Country, where the Leichhardt River drops 10 metres. It 
must be a glorious sight in full monsoonal flood. This time the 
falls, perhaps half a kilometre wide, were already dry. There were 
large pools upstream and downstream though, and besides being 
good for a swim, the upstream pool mirrored one of the most 
intensely beautiful sunsets I have ever seen. East of the Leichhardt 
River, the Atherton Tableland has much higher rainfall, supplying 
permanent waterfalls. The Millstream Falls near Ravenshoe are 
deemed the widest in Australia (though the Leichhardt Falls in 
flood would be in another league).The Millaa Millaa Falls are the 
tourists’ pick, exciting some folk to shed their clothes and jump 
into the plunge pool for photographs. Further south, as 100,000 
tourists each year attest, the real showstopper is the wonderful 
Wallaman Falls on Stony Creek in Warrgamaygan country, 5 1 
kilometres west of Ingham. “NowTFIAT’S a waterfall!” exclaimed 
a Canadian visitor who came up beside me on the viewing 
platform on the opposite side of the Stony Creek canyon to these 
sun-facing falls. The roar of the falls and the rainbow in the 
billowing explosion of mists at their base makes this scene truly 


sublime. Wallaman Falls is our nation’s greatest year-round drop, 
a single ponytail plunge of 268 metres into a pool that is itself 
more than 20 metres deep. With its introductory cascade, the 
total Wallaman drop is 3 0 S metres. Watching parcels of water 
rocketing out from the plummeting torrent was endlessly 
fascinating and as the catchment is free of pollution the waters 
are pristine. The approach to Wallaman Falls through this 
southerly part of Queensland’s Wet Tropics World Heritage Area is, 
of itself, worth the one-hour drive from Ingham. Townsville is a 
comfortable further hour south. The road runs west through lush 
lowland cane fields before winding up on to the Seaview Range 
in lovely rainforest with signs asking drivers to slow down for the 
cassowaries. Once there and infused with the glory of the falls, 
there is a long descending walking track to their base—make sure 
you are fit, and take your brolly! 

The world’s tallest falls are Venezuela’s 969-metre Angel Falls, 
and perhaps the most voluminously gob-smacking are the Iguazu 
Falls on the border of Brazil amd Argentina. But for sheer 
magnificence, it’s hard to go past Cahfornia’s Yosemite Falls that 
are the centrepiece of so many of those excruciatingly beautiful 
pictures of Yosemite Valley. Last year I was in Seattle to take part 
in the successful defence of Sea Shepherd founder Paul Watson 
against the Japanese whalers’ civil court attack. I visited the 
nearby Snoquahnie Falls, which though squeezed by suburbia 
like Niagara, is also a ponytail cataract of exquisite beauty. Up 
to two million people go there each year. Well, give me the 
Wallaman Falls; of similar beauty but three times as high, without 
the madding crowd and right here in our own sunny backyard. 



Willis’s Walkabouts 

Build Up & Wet: Our Most Dramatic Seasons 


Our water is warm! Southern Australia has nothing like our tropical 
seasons. We can’t do them justice in this small space. All we can do is 
suggest that you check out our Build Up and Wet Season pages. 

www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au/buildup.shtml 

www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au/wet.shtml 

We want more of you to experience these amazing seasons so we will 
give a minimum of a $500 discount to anyone who quotes this ad and 
books one of our trips beginning between October 2014 & March 2015. 
Please ask us for details. Photo: Walking in the Bungle Bungles in the Wet. 


v.bushwalkingholidays.com.au I rrwillis@internode.on.net I Ph: 08 8985 2134 
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The sly spirit of escape 

Creeping around the paperbarks with a camera doesn’t 
have to be lonely, writes Quentin Chester 


T ime to step out the kitchen door, 

A dozen strides and I'm walking 
among the pink gums beside our 
home lagoon. Another 200 metres gets me 
to a dune rise and the neighbour’s fence. 
Ten minutes, a paddock and two more 
sandy crests later and here’s the coast. 

The curve of Antechamber Bay, Kangaroo 
Island. Home. 

This is my regular walk, or at least one 
of them. It’s hard to resist this beach. Five 
k’s of north-facing sand, clean water, lots of 
scrub and no houses. About 300 days of the 
year you have the place to yourself Dale 
and I catch flathead here and swim in 
summer if the day’s hot enough. Above all, 
it’s about walking. Strolling the edge of the 
waves. Being happy to mooch east or west 
along the slow arc of the bay. 


There are pages to fill about this 
shoreline. The cloud-mountains we’ve 
watched build over Backstairs Passage. 

The pacific gulls, ospreys and cormorants 
that swing by as we wander. One spring 
morning at Cape St Albans we saw a sea 
eagle rip a salmon from the mouth of a 
surfacing seal! The days of post-storm 
beachcombing. Our rummages among 
freshly strewn shells, sponges and weedy 
tresses. Or the summer afternoons when 
the pearly-turquoise water is intruded by 
shadow forms: bronze whaler sharks, 
salmon schools, and stingrays hoovering 
in the shallows. 

As well as all that there’s a proper book 
to be written about English sealer Nat 
Thomas and his Tasmanian Aboriginal wife 
Betty, who came ashore in 1824 and made 


Antechamber home. They set up camp here 
in the coastal mallee with their dogs and 
veggie patch and stayed for 50-plus years. 

In their makeshift, castaway, captive way 
they created a world unto itself But that’s 
another story. This morning I’m moving on, 
veering inland at the river mouth where Nat 
kept his whaleboats. 

It’s a scramble up the steep foredune; a 
tangle of coastal rosemary and watde. Then, 
slinking upstream, I pass the picnic shelter 
and riverside campsites. A few hundred 
metres up the track I step into my latest 
favourite place. Chapman River’s paperbark 
forest. Along their outer edges these stands 
of melaleuca appear overgrown and nigh on 
impenetrable. That’s certainly true near the 
river mouth where the trees crowd the edge 
with pale, fibrous trunks hanging over the 
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water. Further on, however, the bank widens 
to a broad flat. It takes a few minutes but, 
having eased through the knot of creepers 
and acacia, I enter a woody labyrinth. 

Inside there’s no understorey, it’s all about 
the paperbarks. Hundreds of upright trunks 
straining skywards to the light. Usually 
there’s room enough to roam easily among 
the uprights. Occasionally, however, there 
are fallen branches, as well as entire trees 
that have collapsed, their limbs splayed out 
on the ground like the hands on a clock. 

I’m going for the river, sort of In truth, 
it’s simpler to forget a charted course. 
Instead, I let the forest guide me, wandering 
in a dozy way as I veer from corridor to 
corridor among the trees. It’s mostly about 
following what grabs the eye, little oddities 
like a twisted branch or some fungi on a 
log or cobwebs catching the light. For a 
while I happen to track a couple of 
kangaroos lurking in the distance, before 
they slip silently into the shadows. 

These swampy spaces keep me coming 
back. I’m not sure why. Perhaps there’s 
something about being hidden here that 
feeds the inner recluse. In such woods 
there’s an echo of childhood; my aimless 
teenage days spent dawdling alone through 
the edge-of-suburbia scrub, the secret 
places, that sly spirit of escape. 

After two storming nights of wild winds 
the trees offer a dose of calming solitude. 
Amid so much sheltering timber the light is 
subdued, the palette monochromatic. There 
are the textures of peeling bark in blanched, 
parchment-like scrolls as well as strange 
compositions, with bent trunks aligned in 
symmetrical frames and open-armed poses. 

Close to the river it all changes. Beyond 
the cover of the paperbarks the sunny flats 
along the water’s edge are thick with 
beaded samphire. Vivid in bright green, 
purple and magenta, these plush carpets 
seem shockingly lurid after the sombre 
forest. It’s like stepping into one of photo¬ 
artist Rosemary Laing’s images where she’s 
photographed your actual Axminster carpet 
on the forest floor. 

I love these contrasts. Nor is it ever the 
same place twice. The way the trees and 
cloud filter light is always different. I see 
birds too: egrets, ducks, swans, herons and 
occasionally a pelican or three. Then there’s 
the rise and fall of the water. With heavy 
winter rains the river fills quickly. Hour by 
hour the lagoon grows and the entire forest 
and every inch of samphire is inundated. 
Eventually, a big tide will bust open the 
river mouth at the beach. In just a few 
hours the water is gone, the samphire, 
slender channels and reflections are back, 
and the forest is mine again. 


This fluidity works for me. There’s a 
mystery to the place, the furtiveness of the 
forest. It gets me out of bed in the morning. 
Before dawn Tm stumbling around the trees 
in the half-light, snooping with my camera, 
a boy in the bayou. 

So it is this day as I sidle among the trees, 
tripod over my shoulder. I exit to the river 
close to the bend where it heads east into 
the main straight. Every now and then I find 
debris washed downstream, but mosdy it 
feels like a woodland primeval. Yet, moving 
upriver I find a small and overgrown stone 
circle, the long-abandoned remains of 
fireplace. Further on, close to the side 
channel, there’s a low lattice of woven sticks 
like a fish trap. More mysteries. 



I walk till the chaimel narrows and I’m 
among fallen trees. For weeks now I’ve been 
trying to photograph this mess of bent and 
busted branches. These shots mostly end up 
as gothic black and whites: tonal poems to 
limbs and textures. Then, out on the bright 
samphire banks, it’s all about splashy colour. 
Reflections too. Blue skies, buxom clouds 
and long ranks of paperbark mirrored in the 
lagoon’s glassy surface. From a distance it’s 
a fantasy forest, as cartoonish as a parading 
army of broccoli. 

These wanderings are a private pleasure. 
But given a writing habit there’s also a bias 
to make note of litde-seen places. Rightly 
or wrongly I hold with the idea that we can 
only protect what a wider citizenry knows 
and regards. But how to give voice to a 
swamp? How to share the rampant, day-to- 
day flow of life along the river? 

Somehow writing a story seems too stiff 
and final. Same goes with printing and 
exhibiting photos. On the other hand, the 
freedom to keep posting images on Facebook 
feels about right, and for that we have a 


‘Kangaroo Island - Natures Paradise’ page. 
Like so much social media, it can be a lucky 
dip, but this group’s remarkably civil and 
accessible. Every day there’s a smattering of 
coastal landscapes, wildlife and weather shots 
from across the island. 

In addition to a lot of sunsets, this 
profusion includes random wonders: insects 
in detail, whales breaching, wildflowers, 
surfing dolphins, shells, sea lion brawls, 
pelican portraits, starry skies, and even 
kangaroo sex. 

It’s easy to dismiss this as just another 
fluffy webpage of pretty scenery, cutesy 
animals and all that. But there is a 
cumulative effect that’s surprisingly 
authentic to place. And popular too (our 
page of httle miracles has close to 3,000 
followers). Aside from the occasional ratbag 
remark, the response is generally grateful 
and often heartfelt. As it turns out, 
appreciating nature is one of our 
community’s most powerful binding forces. 

That’s no small thing. Nowadays, matters 
environmental are co-opted into all sorts of 
political argy-bargy. Such chatter is an 
unavoidable part of trying to determine a 
future. But we also lose out when we only 
see nature as a social totem or flogged on 
a media battlefield. At times it’s handy to 
come together in the presence of what’s 
really out there, the pulse of all that’s 
happening every day. 

Living ‘offshore’ gives this an extra twist. 
As a castaway you need to believe you 
belong on your island. What happens when 
your isle is huge? How do outlanders 
sprinkled across a sprawl of coast and scrub 
feel connected? How do we share our places 
and all the light we cannot see? Well, maybe 
you can start by collaborating online, by 
revealing what’s in plain sight on your 
home patch on any given day. 

Like this morning for instance. With the 
sun higher in the sky I start my way home 
through forest shadows. Work is calling me 
back. Plus there’s a new batch of images to 
share. But for a few more minutes I’ll keep 
up my conversation with these lagoon 
paperbarks and their secrets. I’m still not 
sure why I keep walking with them 
morning after morning. But I do enjoy the 
photos we make together and sharing our 
wordless meetings, these love letters in 
megapixels. Then again, this is not really 
a photography thing. It’s more about the 
marvel of being here but never feeling apart 
or alone. I guess that’s something too good 
to keep to yourself W 


A contributor since Wild issue 3, Quentin Chester 
is the author of several books about wild places. 
quentinchester.com 
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Winged intellect 

Naturalist Tim Low tells Wild about his mission to sensitise Australians to our 
bird-filled environments, and why he couldn’t live without his cabin in the bush 


T im Low’s latest book, Where Song Began, 
has been credited with turning the 
map upside down, dashing upon the 
rocks of our shores the orthodoxy that the 
world’s cleverest birds must have had their 
genesis in the northern hemisphere. 
Bringing together a decade of research, the 
much-lauded text has surprised many casual 
bird observers by tracing the ancient lineage 
of songbirds and parrots, among others, to 
our fair isle and revealing how supremely 
influential they have been on the landscape. 
The book also offers explanations as to why 
our birds are quite so squawky, aggressive 
and socially complex. It seems the infertility 
of our soil and lack of harsh winters has 
allowed nectar-loving birds to evolve that 
fiercely battle each other for food sources 
and busy themselves with colony pohtics in 
ways that other continents’ season-ruled, 
insect-munching birds do not. 

“Natural history in Australia is traditionally 
very inward-looking because of the cultural 
cringe factor that our mammals look puny 
compared to those in Africa or even Europe, 
but if you compare the birds we come out 
very well,” Tim explains. “The cassowary is 
the world’s second biggest bird for example, 
and I’ve followed one near Irmisfail as it 
wandered along the edge of a cane field and 
stopped to eat wild cumquats—it’s exciting 
to be near a bird big enough to count as 
dangerous!” 

The lyrebird, that great imitator known to 
pass the skills for a particular call down the 
generations from father to son, and the 
white-winged chough, with its penchant 
for kidnapping and forcing into slavery the 
young of other choughs, are two of the 
species atop Tim’s list for further study. 

Also up there is the wandering albatross— 
thought to sleep on the wing during its 
years away from land—having watched 
these powerful birds “for days and days on 
end, seemingly so calm in amazingly wild 
weather”. He says: “You think 100,000 
words for a book is a lot but only a tiny 
fraction of what you discover makes it in.” 
In his books Feral Future (1999) and The New 
Nature (2002),Tim explored the adaptability 
of species to foreign and humanised 



environments, and our co-evolution with 
these opportunistic critters. Understanding 
the habits of birds in particular, he suggests, 
can change your idea of beauty and enrich 
your daily life. He says: “I’m trying to make 
people more attuned to the birds around 
them and take a more ecological view rather 
than an economical one. It’s like the 
difference between only knowing a couple 
of the neighbours on your street and 
knowing aU of them.” He adds: “By tapping 
into nature I have a broader sense of 
‘community’ than most people, and that 
grounds me, makes me happier and creates 
a friendly environment for me when I’m in 
the bush,” Having written at length about 
everything from bushtucker to reptiles to 
mammals to climate change, you might 
expect Tim to be a chatterbox bushwalking 
companion, but he says he’s usually ‘the 
laconic Australian’ trying to take in 
everything around him. 

Not all everyday interactions with wild 
nature are positive of course. “The bush 
turkeys are giving me hell creating huge 
holes in the lawn, you’d think dogs would 
stop them!” he says.Then there are the gangs 
of noisy miners (“the most aggressive bird 
on Earth”) attacking ducks, dogs and even 


cows for territory, or beUbirds killing off 
entire forests as they exclude the smaller 
birds responsible for keeping sap-sucking 
insects in check. Let’s not even mention our 
magpies’ propensity for pecking at the eyes 
of children. 

For Tim, the concept of‘Wilderness’ is 
unhelpful in that it negates the role humans 
had long before European settlement, and 
must now continue to have in managing 
Australian habitats. This means seeing carpet 
pythons and ringtail possums in a Brisbane 
backyard or a peregrine falcon soaring 
between the skyscrapers of Melbourne 
should give us hope even when it forces us 
to be actively involved in the natural world. 
His fascination with the way ecosystems fit 
together began early, while growing up in 
suburban Brisbane. He says: “I don’t 
remember ever not being interested in birds 
and creepy crawlies; it started with collecting 
the butterfly and moth cards from Shell 
petrol stations and progressed from there. 

I would collect specimens, from shells and 
fossils to live lizards and snakes, so that 
eventually my father created a ‘museum’ with 
a sand floor for me under the house. I got 
up to about 15 live reptiles before one of the 
snakes got away and someone down the 
street reported me to the council.” 

Regular after-school visits to the Queensland 
Museum led to him naming the chain- 
backed dtella, a then-undescribed species of 
gecko, and having Menetia timlowi (the dwarf 
litter skink) among his many discoveries by 
the time he was 20. When he realised that 
scientific journals are commonly greeted 
with deafening silence, however, he opted 
to pursue a career in nature writing for 
magazines rather than academia. Now, Tim 
spends about a third of the year working 
from a bush cabin in the Great Diving Range, 
about three hours south-west of Brisbane. 

“I couldn’t have finished this latest book 
without my cabin, I can go two weeks here 
without hearing another human sound,” he 
says. “I was exhausted after writing Feral Future 
and The New Nature close together and had 
these visions of wandering Australia with my 
binoculars [forWhere Song Began], but after a 
couple of years I found myself increasingly 
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trapped behind a computer. The academic 
side has taken over from field trips in the 
past decade, partly because of my bad back.” 
It was Tim's involvement with the University 
of Queensland Bushwalking Club that led to 
him publishing Wild Herbs of Australia and New 
Zealand, or “eating weeds”, in 1985. He 
explains: “I first became interested in bush 
foods when I won a book by Alan and Joan 
Cribb in a bushwalking club slide contest. 

I wanted something more efficient at 
identifying plants in the field so started 
making notes in the margin, then on a 
student exchange in Grand Teton National 
Park I saw all sorts of books on edible and 
medicinal plants in the bookstore and 
figured there was a market for more such 
books at home.” 

The current bush foods boom leaves him 
cold, however. “Being interested in bush 
foods was quirky back then and I thought 
eating wild things was an easy way to 
coimect with nature, but people are 
increasingly disconnected when it’s about 
supermarkets making money from riberries 
or whatever.” 

His interests quickly spiraled outwards. “I get 
bored easily, and I find all areas [of natural 
history] interesting, it’s just about getting the 
most value out of your time in the bush. I 
recently visited New Caledonia to see the 
birds with some friends but found the plants 
and lizards there just as fascinating,” he says. 
”I love photographing snakes in the wild, 
partly because they attract my sympathy as 
they’re so unpopular and because not much 
is known about them as they’re so difficult 
to study,” he adds. 

Every September, Tim guides tours on 
Christmas Island as part of Bird’n’Nature 
Week and he is regularly asked to speak at 
international conferences, but the ethical 
dilemma of carbon emissions has curtailed 


his overseas travel. He says: ”It’s a wonderful 
privilege to explore places like southern 
Africa, where I first observed that other birds 
don’t fight like ours do, but I feel like I have 
an obligation to make good use of what I 
see.” He adds: "I’d like to spend more time 
in the Kimberley and explore New Guinea, 
but I’m lucky to live in Queensland because 
of the variety of species here,” 

Tim’s role in bringing often-controversial 
scientific hypotheses to the attention of the 
populace has led to him being labelled a 
stirrer and the ‘ecological Indiana Jones’. 

He says: “I think every topic is surprising if 
you dig deep enough, so I dig until I find 
what surprises me, and by the end I expect 
to surprise others as well. Indiana Jones 
makes me sound reckless when there is an 
enormous responsibility to writing non¬ 
fiction—but then, I was catching deadly 
snakes as a teenager and camping alone 
in Borneo when I was 20.” 

He is now keen to focus on more 


immediate platforms such as essay-writing 
and social commentary, partly due to 
feelings that the environmental movement 
has been sidetracked. He says: “There has 
been a move »way from environmentalism 
to a more tokenistic way of thinking in the 
last 10 years, a sense that the environmental 
movement had its day in the 1960s and 
now is the era of common sense and hard 
economics. Just look at the lack of 
precaution when it comes to coal seam gas. 
But the environment’s not going away, it 

He believes flammable African grasses and 
myrtle rust are two of the most urgent 
problems facing Australian conservation, 
as well as the decline of pollinating species 
such as the swift parrot. He would like to see 
national conservation groups in particular 
taking a more scientific approach. 

“Some conservationists are so focused on 
habitat loss and seeing property developers 
or miners as the enemy that they forget the 
threat of invasive species,” says Tim. ”It’s part 
of being Australian that we know our 
country has been messed up by prickly pears 
and rabbits, but we’re still doing these stupid 
and horrible things, which is why I limit 
how much work I do in the invasive species 
arena.” He adds: “Human aesthetics distort 
conservation efforts in that funding tends to 
go to species that are cute and live close to 
a city, and images of waterfalls attract 
donations for south-west Tasmania despite 
the fact it’s not as rich ecologically as the 
eastern half” 

However you feel about Tim’s ideas on 
managing nature, reading or talking with 
him is bound to lead to a greater sense of 
place when you next step outside. It’s also 
nice to have an excuse to fluff up your 
feathers, safe in the knowledge that our birds 
are cleverer, tougher and longer-lived than 
anyone else’s. W 
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Control freak Warren Thomas takes a w; 
through sickness and heath to the roof of Africa 


I ’m but a humble bushwalker, more 
at home in the Blue Mountains or 
Tasmania^hap at 4,714 metres above 
sea le^el in east Africa. But there I was, 
one of seven^ussies seated qutetly ' 
around a table in a canvas dining tent; 
three fathers, three sons and an'adopted’ 
daughter. Outside the,tent the light was 
fading and the temperature was ' 
dropping. And towering ominously 
above us was our 

end game: Kibo, the iconic summit 
cone of Mount Kilimanjaro. 

It was to be the most daunting vertical 
climb any of us had ever attempted. 

Only the skill^ of our guides, the 
remlii^ts of our energy reserves and^* 
a fak^amount of luck stood between 
success and failure. The looks on our 
fiSi» =WWe telling’as we responded in ^ 
turn to the calm questioning .of August, 
our head guide. He’d been here son^^ 
200 times before and methodically ' 
assessed the fitness of each of us to ' , . 
attempt the summit climb. Our 
complaints included nausea, vomiting, 
loss of appetite,'stomach cx^mps, 
headaches and exhaustspii'. It didn’t look 


good. The tent fell silent. Minutes 
seemed to pass before August finally 
spoke in judgement. How had it come 
to this?. 

Kilimanjaro (5,^5 metres) is located 
iti northern Tanzania hard against the 
Kenyan border and only‘330 kilometres 
south of the equator. It’s the highest 
mountain in Africa, a world heritage site 
and the world’s highest freestanding 
moumain. The climate at the summit 
varies but the mean temperature is 
7.1 °C. If the wind is up, temperatures 
of-20°C or less can be expected. There 
is snow on the top and several 
permanent glacial ic.e fields, though they 
are thought to hold around 3iJ pier cent 
less ice than a century ago. 

The first mention of this trip came 10 
months before our arrival in Tanzania. 
My fiiiend John had long dreamed of 
climbing Kill. He spoke of altitude 
sickness and I’m sure I felt a little just 
listening to him t^lh. My son, the 
freespirited youth, immediately piped 
Up, and agreed to join him. Being a 
control freak, I said I’d think about it. 


I analysed the options and risks for three 
months until a phonecall from John one 
Sunday night: “Mate, I’ve discovered 
some vety cheap airfares to Tanzania and 
we’ve got three days to pay before the 
,deal lapses.” I’d read that there are . 
between three and 10 deaths on Kill ’ y 
each year. But I’d also read that ' ^ • 
journalist Roy Masters and ad man John 
Singletpii summitted when they were 
both aged '66. When the deadline arrived 
a little swe^ formed on my brow as I 
uncharacteristically decided to leave the 
Mvil in the detail and hand over my 
money. 

Over the next few months I ramped up 
the research, burtetflies coming and 
going as I leamt more about the 
personality and^tMe^emperament of the 
mountain. With 'K^eeks to go I realised 
I would need to traimfo'f a bushwalk for 
the first time in my life. Twice a week I 
pounded the tracks of the sandstone 
gorge country north of Sydney going up 
hard and down light, my form of interval 
training. When the day of departure 
arrived I was feeling as fit as I have for 
some years. I was ready. I '^uld do this. 
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Most Kilimanjaro climbers base 
themselves in the surrounding towns of 
Arusha or Moshi to make final plans. It is 
compulsory to walk with a guide from a 
licensed agency and, while it's best to 
book beforehand, there are numerous 
trekking companies in both towns that 
can take you to the summit. A good 
trekking company will make all the 
arrangements; hire the guides and the 
right numbers of porters, supply quality 
gear, book your transfers and campsites 
or cabins on the climb. 

There are six ascent trails to the summit, 
while descent trails vary and depend on 
the route of your ascent. Around 40,000 
people take up the challenge each year, 
with the Marangu and Machame routes 
being the most popular. We chose the third 
most popular, the Rongai Route, which is 
a camping route and the only trail to 
approach from the north. Its designated 
descent trail is the Marangu Route, the only 
one to provide cabin accommodation. 


On the two-hour bus trip from Moshi to 
the Rongai gate we had our first 
introduction to the local team that would 
carry our gear, cook for us and generally 


guide us safely to the summit and down 
again. The back four rows of seats were 
occupied by porters with more than one to 
a seat the norm. Although English is widely 
spoken I’d learnt a few words of Swahili. 
“Jambo (hello),” I said, to which they 
replied: “Karibu (welcome).” After 
introductions to the guides, cooks and 
waiter, Aliesha enquired if any of the team 
did massage. “For you, Aliesha,” I 
interjected, “they all do massage!” Laughter 
erupted and spread as the gag was 
translated. 

The bus arrived in the village of Nale Moru 
(1,997 metres) near the Kenyan border and 
out poured 31 people: including head 
guide August, assistant guides Goodluck, 
Fred and Modi, two cooks, a waiter and 
17 porters. Alex served our lunch while the 
guides supervised the distribution of the 
gear. The maximum carry weight is 25 
kilograms per porter (including five 
kilograms of their own gear) and each is 
checked by national park staff before 
departure. The not-for-profit Kilimanjaro 
Porters Assistance Project based in Moshi 
also monitors working conditions. 

With a light shower falling we started up a 
gentle path through plantation pine forests. 


Before long, we came to the last signs of 
civilisation in a small produce stall selling 
locally grown fruit, vegetables and bottled 
soft drinks. Within metres we entered the 
rainforest and steadily climbed up a wide, 
well-constructed pathway. It was peaceful 
but ended quickly and we soon emerged 
on to heath and moorlands. Climbing 
gradually higher we arrived at Sekimba 
Camp (2,635 metres) to see quality hiking 


View from the top: Kilimanjaro's Furtwangler 
Glacier (foreground) and northern ice field 
Photo: Warren Thomas 
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we reached the picturesque mountainside 
camp, the effects of altitude were evident. 
Nick had vomited. Adam had suffered a 
bout of diarrhoea, and both he and John 
Jnr had developed bad headaches. August 
solemnly checked blood oxygen levels 
before happily declaring that everyone 
would live. 

To speed up acclimatisation many climbers 
use acetazolamide (Diamox), a prescription 
medicine that works by acidifying the 
blood, stimulating breathing and allowing 
a greater amount of oxygen to enter the 
bloodstream. Those of us who hadn’t 
already started taking Diamox immediately 


did so. The Rongai Route provides an 
opportunity to deviate via Mawenzi Tarn, 
which adds a day to the climb but provides 
essential opportunity to acclimatise. 


Some glum faces surrounded me at the 
breakfast table and a general loss of appetite 
prevailed, except among the porters. 

Setting off in slow single file we were 
frequently stepping aside for overtaking 
porters. At a rocky outcrop we stopped to 
let Nick take a few deep breaths. The 
panorama to the west was now totally 
dominated by the daunting Kibo summit 
cone, still over nine kilometres away. 


tents and a dining tent already set up. As 
is the norm on arriving at a campsite, we 
signed the visitors’ book overseen by a park 
ranger—in this case with an AK-47 slung 
over his shoulder, apparently used to 
protect against the larger animals that 
frequent the lower slopes. 

As a spectacular sun rose over the distant 
Kenyan plains the next morning we got our 
first glimpses of Kibo and Mawenzi, two of 
the three volcanic peaks on the mountain. 
The porters packed their loads in 
waterproof sacks, balanced them on their 
heads and moved off at a good pace. 
Meanwhile, we enjoyed a breakfast of 
millet porridge, omelette, frankfurters, 
fresh fruit and tea. Gathering up our 
daypacks we too departed but at a pace 
dictated by our man Goodluck. “Pole-pole,” 
he said—^words we would hear throughout 
the climb, meaning slowly. 

Our gain in altitude throughout the day 
was to be almost 1,000 metres. The track 
was wide and well graded and our ‘pole- 
pole’ pace provided plenty of time to chat 
with the guides. Goodluck had me sample 
the medicinal qualities of the sage plant 
growing beside the track. With Modi I 
talked about family, and Fred was interested 
in politics. Distracted by conversation, the 
increase in altitude went by unnoticed, for 
me at least. Tony and Nick were starting to 
feel unwell however, and happy to see 
Second Cave Camp (3,487 metres) for 
lunch and rest. 

The cloud and mist started to roll in as we 
finished our spaghetti. By the time we had 
finished our tea we were rested and ready 
to start on the gradual rise to Kikelelwa 
Camp (3,675 metres). “Twendai (let’s go)!” 
Kikelelwa Camp is six kilometres away but 
only 200 metres higher than Second Cave 
Camp. It’s a walk through low heath and 
tussock grass and a great leg on which to 
acclimatise, or so we thought. By the time 
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Upon reaching Mawenzi Tarn Campsite 
(4,302 metres) we had covered a mere 
3.7 kilometres for the day but gained a 
further 627 metres in altitude. Aliesha, 
Adam and I decided to test the old adage 
of climb high, sleep low. Directly above 
the campsite is the jagged Mawenzi Peak 
(5,149 metres) and climbing 150 metres 
up its slopes and then resting was perfect 
acclimatisation for the three of us. 

The next day’s walk to Kibo Huts crossed 
The Saddle, a Mars-like landscape that links 
Mawenzi Peak to Kibo. For most of the day 
we could see our destination, but no 
matter how far we walked it always 
seemed to be a bit further. 

The fog rolled in as John trailed off 
behind. He was doing it tough. August 
waited and both were consumed by the 
fog. Eventually they emerged and I asked 
John how he felt. “Better now that I’ve left 
breakfast behind,” he said. Almost five 
hours after leaving we stumbled into Kibo 
Huts at 4,714 metres feeling drained and 
apprehensive of what lay ahead. 

The huts area is a melting pot of 
nationalities as it’s the intersection of 
several routes and the launch pad for the 
summit. The dining tent was silent. 

Outside the light was fading and the 
temperature was dropping. August was 
first to speak: “I know you’re feefing 
poorly, some of you are suffering from 
mild symptoms of altitude sickness but 
with rest they should ease. We start 
climbing at midnight and will all summit 
together in the morning.” It was what we 
needed to hear. 

Wearing every piece of clothing I’d 
brought to counter the cold, I looked 
uphill at twinkling headtorch lights. Two 
other groups had left before us. “Twendai, 


pole-pole,” cried August, and so our ascent 
of Kibo commenced. We inched our way 
up the scree-covered mountainside at our 
slowest pace to date . Every hour or so we 
were called to halt. Exhaustion was evident, 
but not as much as on the faces of four 
other climbers being escorted back down. 
While we zigzagged up the narrow track, 
Goodluck, Fred and Modi walked beside 
us in the scree looking for tell-tale signs. 

At one stage John wobbled and Modi was 
there to push him upright. 

Shortly after 5 am the horizon leaked a thin 
line of orange. At 7am in bright sunshine 
we crawled over the edge and sat on the 
crater rim at Gillman’s Point (5,719 
metres). Scanning the barren landscape, 
my eyes were drawn to the ice cliffs of 
the Eastern Icefield and the Furtwangler 
Glacier. It’s a cruel ptut of the climb; all 
that effort and you’re still not at the 
summit. That awaits you a further two 
kilometres away around the crater rim and 
almost 200 metres higher. Some climbers 
find the psychological challenge too much 
and can go no further. 

In -5°C (almost balmy) we dragged 
ourselves to our feet and continued slowly 
upwards. The first kilometre around the 
rim was a blur. The second gained focus 
from the mountain itself as Uhuru Peak 
and its famed summit sign came into view. 
With my son beside me, feeling somewhat 
emotional, I covered the final metres. 
Exhausted, our group of humble 
bushwalkers arrived at the 5,895-metre 
summit of Mount Kilimanjaro. “Asante 
Sana,” I thanked the guides. As the cameras 
came out I saw smiles finally creep across 
the faces of my companions. We were 
standing on the roof of Africa. Now all 
we had to do was to get back down. W 



NEED TO KNOW 

• National parks occupy a quarter of 
Tanzania, offering plenty of opportunities 
for pre- or post-climb safaris. The 
trekking season corresponds with the 
two dry seasons: January to mid-March 
and June to October. Australians 
require a valid visa and evidence of a 
yellow fever vaccination. 

• Eat only food that has been cooked, 
boiled or peeled. Use water purifying 
tablets, take a three-litre water 
bladder and sip regularly as you walk. 
Slather yourself in insect repellent and 
sunscreen. Tipping is obligatory on the 
mountain and the only way your guides 
and porters earn a reasonable income. 
There are no set amounts but advice 
can be found at kiliporters.org. 

• The 1:80,000 Kilimanjaro-Kibo map 
from climbing-map.com includes 
route profiles, town maps, vegetation 
notes and GPS waypoints. Henry 
Stedman’s Kilimanjaro: the Trekking 
Guide to Africa's Highest Mountain 
from Trailblazer Publications is also 
recommended. 

• Gladys Adventure store on Hill Street 
in Moshi is a good place to hire quality 
gear (gladysadventure.com). Take 
quick-drying clothes and consider a 
down jacket. You’ll need thermals, a 
warm fleece and waterproof outer shell. 
You'll also need a sunhat, beanie, gloves 
and balaclava. Take or hire a very warm 
down sleeping bag. Sleeping mats 

are usually supplied by your trekking 
company. A good headtorch is essential 
for the summit climb, as are trekking 
poles for the descent. 

• The long-drop toilets are unpleasant so 
wear a bandanna against the smell or 
visit early in the morning when frozen. 
Take a trowel for the trail and a clip-lock 
bag for toilet paper. 

• The main reason people fail to reach the 
summit is altitude sickness, not fitness. 
Aerobic exercise such as climbing stairs 
and long brisk bushwalks with lots of 
ups and downs is good preparation. 
Adding extra acclimatisation days and 
walking as slowly as possible can help 
you avoid Acute Mountain Sickness. 
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Second summit 

Far from the bustle of Kilimanjaro, Mark Hipgrave 
finds peace on Ethiopia’s highest point 





A fter the aging emperor Haile Selassie 
was deposed by a brutal communist 
regime in 1974, tourists rarely 
visited Ethiopia. Famines in 1972 and 1984 
caused by rainy season failures and 
government incompetence killed hundreds 
of thousands. A new government and 
slowly increasing trickle of visitors came 
when the communist leader fled in 1991, 
but a 1998 war with neighbouring Eritrea 
kept the country in the headlines for all the 
wrong reasons. Now, things are more 
settled internally and Ethiopia has lots to 
offer the curious. 

Not only the birthplace of coffee, Ethiopia 
is also home to Lucy, the 3.2 million-year- 
old hominid skeleton that set back theories 
of human evolution by more than a 
millennium when it was discovered in 
1974 in the north-east. Christianity came 
to Ethiopia in the fifth century and is 
practised in a raw and primitive style across 
the countryside. Locals beheve the original 
Ark of he Covenant was spirited away from 
Jerusalem by their first king, Menilek, and 
is now ensconced in a church in the 
ancient northern city of Askum, where the 
tomb of King Bazen (aka Balthazar of the 
Three Wise Men) may be found. 


The country also boasts 15th-century 
castles, ancient rock-hewn churches and 
pagan temple ruins that are still being 
excavated. Down south is the Omo Valley 
tribal region that Europeans first visited in 
the 1880s, and in the east, 14th-century 
gates enclose the Muslim city of Harar. 
Ethiopia also has the Simien Mountains 
National Park, encompassing over 400 
square kilometres in the north of the 
country’s central plateau. It contains 
stunning escarpments, jagged peaks, 
impressive waterfalls and photo 
opportunities every time you blink. It’s 
home to the endemic gelada baboon, 
Ethiopian wolf and walia ibex, as well as 
eucalyptus trees, which were introduced by 
Emperor Menilek II in the 1880s to provide 
building material. The park also contains, at 
its eastern end, Ethiopia’s highest peak in 
Ras Dashen (4,550 metres), which the 
locals claim as Africa’s fourth after 
Kilimanjaro, Mount Kenya and Uganda’s 
Mount Rwenzori. That ranking drops if you 
count the multiple peaks on some of the 
mountains individually though. 

A two-day drive north of Addis Ababa, you 
enter the park and meet your guide and 
scout (compulsory and allocated on a taxi- 


rank basis) at the market town of Debark. If 
your budget doesn’t stretch to using a tour 
operator, there are plentiful tips in the 
Lonely Planet and Brandt guides for 
recruiting porters and pack animals. Ideally, 
you drive east through the park gates to 
Sankaber, the first of four official campsites. 
A colony of several dozen gelada baboons 
lives near the camp and the animals seem 
quite happy for visitors to walk among 
them. Strictly speaking not a baboon but 
a unique genus of monkey, the flame-red 
patch of skin on their chests also gives 
them the name bleeding-heart baboon. 
When we bumped into a group of middle- 
aged Britons they claimed to be the second 
group to mountain bike across the park, 
having been inspired by YouTube footage 
of the first. 

Our trekking party comprised myself and 
my father, our country guide (who came 
along because it had been a few years since 
he visited the mountain), our park guide, 
an armed scout (required by the rules), a 
cook, an assistant cook, three mules to do 
the carrying and two mule men to look 
after them. While the scout’s official job is 
to protect park visitors from wild animals 
and vice versa, their presence is really part 
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can come across children begging for 
money elsewhere in the country, in Chiro 
Leba and Ambikwa they greet you with an 
enthusiastic “Welcome to our village” 
before running off in shyness. When they 
see a camera they instantly form a neat 
line-up, crying “show me, show me” when 
you have taken the picture. 


After setting off from Ambikwa (3,200 
metres) at Sam, we were able to reach the 
summit just after 9am. By mid-morning, 
the slopes below the summit, stiU at 
4,200m mind you, were dotted with 
women and children watching their goats 
and sheep. On the descent, two teenage 
boys approached us and pulled bamboo 
pipes from within the blankets over their 
shoulders. The first started a simple tune, 
then, after a few bars, the second boy 
joined in, improvising on the base melody 
played by the first. This continued for more 
than five minutes, neither boy watching the 
other but listening intently to the other, 
completely engrossed in the music. 

Perhaps Ras Dashen does not have the 
wow factor of Africa’s highest peak, but 
the gentle slopes still present a challenge 
as it is difficult to drop altitude quickly if 
you feel unwell. The good thing about the 
Ethiopian capital being higher than our 
Mount Kosciuszko at 2,355 metres, 
however, is that acclimatisation starts as 
soon as you land. 

GD simienpark.org 


of a work program for young men who 
have done time in the army. Ours carried 
an old single-shot rifle—I never saw any 
bullets—but others sported semi-automatic 
AK47s. Cooking on a dirt floor in conical- 
roofed kitchens at established campsites, 
with a single-burner gas stove and pressure 
cooker, we all ate well. 


The first day we walked for about seven 
hours through stunning scenery to Chenek 
Camp, including a visit to the 600-metre- 
high Jinbar Falls. The actual height is 
uncertain, apparently, as no one has ever 
been to the bottom to take a measurement. 
Chenek is the busiest campsite and the 
turning point for many short-stay trekkers. 
Continuing to the final camp at Ambikwo 
and summiting the 4,430-metre Buyit Ras 
(or Bwahit) on the way, the walking was 
relatively easy. 

Each day was no more than eight hours of 
walking without any technical challenges, 
though late rains had turned park roads in 
the lower sections to mush. Low down 
and around established villages we walked 
through beautifully green vegetation, 
eucalyptus groves and fields of maize and 
teff Above 3,700 metres the trees become 
sparser, replaced by grassy slopes and 
giant lobelia. Measuring up to 10 metres 
high, this plant grows for up to 20 years 
before flowering for the first time and 
then dying. 

Most visitors during the October—January 
dry season opt for a two or three-day trek 
and only see the western escarpments, 
perhaps with a climb up Buyit Ras (and a 
local beer from the enterprising young 
man who makes the journey to the 
summit every morning). 


Local children on the edge of the 
escarpment near Chenek Camp, 
guide Gismu and armed scout 


A Ras Dashen climb, on the other hand, 
requires a five to six-day commitment. On 
our summit day we had the mountain to 
ourselves, which you don’t get on Mount 
Kilimanjaro. It’s a relatively easy walk up 
with a hand-and-foot scramble over the 
final 30 odd metres. The Lonely Planet 
guide dismisses Ras Dashen as ’not offering 
a great deal beyond the satisfaction of 
bagging it’, but that’s not the point. 

The walk in passes through two villages 
that see few tourists, giving walkers a 
unique opportunity to meet locals and 
learn about village life. Weavers operate 
hand looms in the street, mothers dry 
coffee and grain, and a single cylinder 
diesel engine chugs away with a flapping 
belt driving a grain crusher. Whereas you 
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Following in the footsteps of pioneer explorers, Dave Cauldwell 
traverses Tasmania’s Eastern Arthur range 
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I t's been two years since I last gazed in 
awe at the jagged peaks before me, two 
years since I stood humbled under the 
serrated stare of the Western Arthurs. It 
doesn’t feel as though a day has passed. 
These mountains left an indelible mark on 
my psyche. Last time I was in the midst of 
a painful divorce and hiking through here 
gave me clarity, perspective and strength. 
There’s something in the air, an invisible, 
magical and unquantifiable force. And so 
I’m back to absorb the wisdom of these 
peaks, this time tackling the sister Eastern 
Arthur range with my trusted walking 
companion, Steve. 

We’ve walked SO kilometres before we even 
set foot on the range, approaching from 
Farmhouse Creek via the Huon Track after 
20k's on a dirt road frequented by logging 
trucks. It’s been at times a humid and 
claustrophobic affair, but just as the foliage 
begins brushing against our faces and the 
way is even more cluttered with fallen trees 
we’re belched out on to the Arthur Plains. 
The spaciousness of this landscape promises 
adventure and mystery. The Arthur 
Mountains have a magnetism that urges 
walkers to lose themselves in their rocky 
embrace. 

Cloud hovers around the tops of striking 
rock pillars that will both chaperone and 
intimidate us for the next seven days. 
Luckmans Lead is the gateway to the 
Eastern Arthurs, a ridge named after 
stonemason Leo Luckman who pioneered 
a path to the base of Federation Peak in 
1947. His summit attempt fell just 60 
metres shy, curtailed by inclement weather. 
His endeavours weren’t in vain however, for 
his trailhlazing enabled a successful summit 
attempt two years later. 

The weather turns as we reach the top of 
Luckmans Lead. Sunshine is smothered and 
rain falls as we pass the Boiler Plates, huge 
and unscaleable slabs of rock resembling 
ice sheets owing to the sheen of rain on 
their surface. Frogs croak in chorus as we 
descend to Stuart Saddle. This part of the 
range is named in commemoration of John 
Stuart, a bushwalker who died here from 
exposure in 1956. He was an experienced 
mountaineer and had partaken in some of 
Victoria’s biggest search and rescues, but 
experience counted for nothing on his 
fateful foray into these mountains. 

Stuart’s three companions began to feel 
anxious about him 10 days into the trip. 
Persistent bad weather had soaked all of 
his camping equipment and none of his 
clothes were waterproofed. Shortly after 
complaining that his legs were frozen, 

Stuart collapsed and fell 30 feet through 
the undergrowth. He was rescued, but too 
weak to continue. The others rigged a tent 


around him and put him in a sleeping bag, 
trying unsuccessfully to rouse him with hot 
drinks throughout the night. He died 
before dawn. “We were too weak to carry 
his body out,” leader Fred Ball told The 
Argus. “When we reahsed we would have to 
leave the body behind, we wrapped it in his 
sleeping bag and groundsheet and wedged 
it in a crevice between two boulders; the 
ground was too hard to dig a grave.” 

It’s hard to imagine Stuart’s terror as he 
slowly froze to death, a delirious and 
disorientating demise far from loved ones. 
He had known none of his walking 
companions well, having joined the trip 
at the last minute. 

The ecology on the saddle is rich and 
vibrant, with miniature ornamental gardens 
everywhere. Pencil pines, pandanus and all 
things prickly and frond-splaying play in an 
enchanted kingdom. I’m a child again, 
captivated by an ethereal mist that allows 
my imagination to run wild. Mounds of 
moss exude squishy complaints underneath 
my feet. Perhaps I’ve disturbed some elfin 
creature’s home. 

For the next 16 hours Steve and I are 
confined to our tents. As I lie listening to 
the rain, I imagine what it must be like to 
be stuck out here without shelter. That's 
what happened to two of guidebook author 
Kevin Doran’s party in winter 1978. 
Carrying in excess of 40 Idlos each, 

Doran’s friends had to make two trips up 
Luckmans Lead just to get all their gear on 
to the range. They were using a cave on 
Stuart Saddle as an overnight depot, but 
got caught in bad weather and had to 
spend the night huddled in there, and all 
their gear got wet. Though it turned out 
to be the third successful winter ascent of 
Federation Peak, the participants suffered 
from swollen, bUstered and callus 
formations on their feet as well as vascular 
instability (difficulty regulating body 
temperature). The weather may be stifling 
my exploration, but with stories like this 
in mind as I nestle deeper inside my 
sleeping bag I realise I have nothing to 
complain about. 

I never thought I’d be so happy to see a 
march fly, its presence a sign the weather’s 
improving. We climb to the summit of The 
Dial, just up from our campsite but not a 
vista for the vertiginous. My feet dangle 
over a drop that plummets several hundred 
metres down. I gaze at tarns so isolated 
and surrounded by dense bush that I 
wonder if anybody has ever walked their 
shores. Perhaps the waters are filled with 
prehistoric crustaceans and the beds lined 
with ancient fossils. 

The sun peeks through the clouds as we 
trek towards Goon Moor through a mossy 


wonderland. Lichen hangs off trees like 
fairy floss and tree roots bisect the path at 
awkward intervals, jutting out like the tusks 
of woolly mammoths. Pandanus are 
tricksters, their rattles convincing me it’s 
raining when it isn’t. We hug a sheer cliff 
face, undulating and passing walls dripping 
with water and moss. It’s amazing how 
pioneer bushwalkers managed to find a 
route through here. 

In 1948, on a mission to make the first 
successful ascension of Federation Peak, 
bush-basher and conservationist Jack 
Thwaites led seven members of the Hobart 
Walking Club on a 17-day walking trip in 
the Eastern Arthurs. The part of the track 
along which I walk—from Stuart Saddle to 
Goon Moor—looked vastly different then, 
in that there wasn’t a track. 

Wielding a half axe and a whole lot of 
enthusiasm, Thwaites hacked through 
tangled scrub with the rest of his party 
following close behind. They stacked cairns 
and tied rags to prickly scoparia bushes so 
they could retrace their steps. The going 
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was excruciatingly slow. Thwaites and co 
spent two days scything through the bush, 
covering just 2.4 kilometres in 20.5 hoiurs 
(117 metres per hour).The team cut tent 
pegs from sticks and foraged for young 
stands of pine to use as poles, while the 
tops of the scoparia—the scourge of the 
daytime—^were turned into mattresses. 
Goon Moor isn’t named after a member of 
the walking club who had a penchant for 
cask wine; but after pilot Roy Goon, who 
dropped food supplies on the moor 
during the 1948 trip. As Steve and I step 
on to it. Federation Peak protrudes like a 
huge incisor in this biting section of the 
Eastern Arthurs. Afternoon light paints 
pastels on the peaks and I think of a poem 
by Helen Seddon, who summed up the 
magic of Federation Peak when she 
watched the sunset over it: 'Rose-hued 
light bathing in softness/The harsh grey 
skeleton of this ancient land/Old as 
Creation, gripping its secrets/jealously to 
its aged bones'. Sunset in this part of the 
world is a sight to behold. 


It may be summer, but that guarantees 
nothing in this part of the world. Rugged 
up in six layers, I sit atop a blustery perch 
just up from our campsite to watch bands 
of orange and red sear the sky at sunrise, 
illuminating patches on the Four Peaks. 

The Four Peaks are to the Eastern Arthurs 
what the Beggary Bumps are to the Western 
Arthurs. Though not as hairy as the Beggary 
Bumps, this is an extremely craggy part of 
the traverse, a section that requires careful 
attention. The view along here is just as 
dangerous as the down climbing; vistas can 
be as distracting as they are beautiful. Hills 
sprawl, gently falling away to plains that 
resemble airstrips. I plot potential 
settlement sites on these flat patches in my 
head, inspired by the backdrop of a 
twinkling ocean. I have romantic notions 
of what it would be like to live on these 
plains, beside the omnipresent energy of 
these wise mountains, these keepers of 
evolutionary wisdom. 

After nearly four hours of clambering, 
scrambling, heaving and hauling in the 


Four Peaks we emerge on to Thwaites 
Plateau. Fatigue causes us to become blase 
as we approach the ridge crest to 
Federation Peak and we take a wrong turn, 
lured down a slope by a rocky path that 
culminates in a boulder-field dotted with 
tarns. Sheer peaks flank us to the left; we 
should be on top of them. To the right, the 
ground falls away steeply into a mess of 
flora that tumbles to Lake Jeeves many 
metres below. Retrace our steps is not 
appealing as we’ve come down a fair bit, 
and taking a shortcut isn't an option 
unless we want to end up in traction. 

Our goal this evening is to reach 
Berchervaise Plateau, named after John 
Bechervaise, whose party did complete the 
first successful ascent of Federation Peak in 
1949. The weather closes in as we approach 
the base of the peak. This is the most 
dramatic section of the traverse with its 
sheer drops and proximity to peaks we’ve 
had in our sights for days. I play with the 
phonics of the landscape, clapping and 
shouting while walking between steep rock 



I have romantic notions of what it would be like 
to live on these plains, beside the omnipreser^t 
energy of these wise mountains, these keepers , 
of evolutionary wisdom. ^ 
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Breakfast time at a makeshift 
campsite near the base of 
Federation Peak 


towers. A variety of echoes bounce back. 
After passing the base we reach a steep, 
narrow chute that has a rock wedged 
precariously between its walls—perhaps 
one day it’U fall and crush an unlucky 
bushwalker. We descend into a steep and 
slippery gully filled with prehistoric flora. 
The path is rapidly disappearing, as is the 
daylight. Rain spits as we consult the map. 
We appear to be right on top of the path 
but, considering the number of walkers 
who access Federation Peak nowadays, 
the track is incredibly faint. 

We have to make a snap decision: retrace 
our steps or commit to the gully. We opt 
for the latter and temporarily forget our 
fatigue. Deep down I fear, though still 
painfully optimistic, that we’ve gone 
wrong again and each desperate footstep 
could be plunging us deeper into 
disorientation. I think of Doran’s friends 
spending the night in a cave on Stuart 
Saddle and wonder if I’m about to 
experience exactly what that feels like. 

But energised by our potential plight, we 
make light work of steep gradients, hauling 
ourselves through the foliage and up a 



dubious-looking track probably formed by 
an animal. I come out on to a rocky path 
and am about to shout in relief when I 
notice it's actually a feeble watercourse that 
rises sheerly between the cracks of two 
impenetrable peaks. Even though there’s 
no flat ground and everything’s spiky and 
liable to puncture our air mattresses, we’re 
camping here. We have 30 minutes of 
light left and little other choice. At least 
there’s water; we’ve both run out, so it’s 
a real blessing. 

We find a site next to a dead tree that has 
two limbs splayed in opposite directions. 
Nature’s signpost: two wandering wallies 
sleeping here, or at least attempting to. 

It’s the only patch of dirt clear enough to 
erect a tent on. In the absence of scoparia 
tops, we equalise the bumps and dips with 
bags of clothes. 

What’s lost will almost always be found, 
often in ways we don’t expect. During 
Thwaites’ 1948 expedition, one of his 
party lost their hat and sleeping bag, both 
of which were later retrieved. Near the 
Four Peaks the same man also lost his 
watch, a gift from his father prior to 
setting out. Four years later, a bushwalker 
spotted a watch lying on a ledge. 
Remarkably, despite exposure to rain, snow 
and sun, the watch was undamaged. 
According to reports in The Mercury, the find 
was all the more extraordinary considering 
only about 30 people had scaled the peak 
in that four-year period. 


Time ticks and a purple and orange sky 
heralds a beautiful morning. Only now in 
the dawn light do we really contemplate 
the splendour of our accidental campsite, 
and fully appreciate how fortunate we were 
to get lost. I’ve done a bit of wild camping, 
but this is the pinnacle of all sites. Towering 
peaks, the bases of which are merely metres 
away, surround us for 270 degrees. 
Immediately before us, the ground careens 
away towards Lake Jeeves several hundred 
metres below. Above that, hiUs roll and the 
sky yawns into being. 

We retrace our steps to Chockstone Gully 
and the balancing rock. Closer inspection of 
the map reveals we should’ve turned sharp 
left here to clamber up a steep wall of rock 
towards a groove between two peaks. 
Driving rain renders rocks slippery and 
we’re soon soaked, but the downpour 
relents as we reach the top and we gaze 
into a valley shrouded in morning mist. 

The weather changes sporadically 
throughout the day, turning from glorious 
to ominous in seconds. Mist curves and 
dips as if being exhaled by a humungous 
dragon. Stagnant cloud perched atop the 
Western Arthurs meets a barrelling front 


from the east. A storm ensues. Hailstones 
pelt the ground, bouncing up as they hit 
the earth with great ferocity. Thunderclaps 
reverberate; I feel them through the soles of 
my feet and hear their echoes ripple across 
the sky. It’s humbling to be in the midst of 
such immense power, to feel the static 
tingUng my body. 

We may have completed the traverse but 
we’re by no means finished. Moss Ridge 
awaits us, a steep muddle of logs, moss 
and winding narrow paths. Some parts 
of the track are questionable, veritable 
obstacle courses littered with logs. I do 
the limbo and straddle them, on my knees 
crawling one moment, my face pressed 
against damp bark the next. My pack cover 
consistently snags on branches. The path is 
sometimes too narrow to turn around and 
see where I’m caught, so I’m forced to take 
off my pack in order to free myself and 
squeeze through the gaps. There are also a 
couple of hairy down-climbs to negotiate, 
situations where I have one knee pressed 
against my throat, while my other leg is 
stretched to its limit trying desperately 
to gain purchase on rock. 

After a couple of days of rain we’re 
saturated and my boots squelch as I stagger 
across a buttongrass plain. It’s a maze and 
we’re soon disorientated, stumbling down 
various animal trails before finding the path 
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once more. Steve’s concerned we won’t be 
able to get across Cracroft River. We have 
two hours of daylight left as we traipse into 
Crest Camp. It’s still over five kilometres to 
the Cracroft River crossing and campsite, 
and I have little energy left. If the path is 
anything hke Moss Ridge it could take 
much longer than expected to cover this 
small distance. Steve’s keen to push on, but 
something tells me we need to stay here. 
This campsite is sufficiently away from 
creeks and rivers (unlike many other sites 
along here) so we won't be affected should 
there be extensive flooding. I make the call. 
All our clothes are muddy and wet. It’s cold 
and there are leeches everywhere. We retire 
early to our tents and I sleep fitfully, kept 
awake by the constant pitter-patter of rain. 

If the rain keeps going all night we could be 
stranded, unable to cross the river. We’ve run 
out of food. Perhaps we should’ve pushed 
on. Perhaps my intuition has failed me. 


I wake to a roaring sound. While Steve 
packs down, I walk to the creek just down 
from our campsite. It has breached its 
banks and gushes over the edges, now 
more of a rapid than a creek. Gone are the 
stepping stones that helped us across last 
night. Steve asks me how high the water 
has risen when I get back to camp. I say 
"a couple of mill”, which isn’t technically 
lying but is a gross understatement. I don’t 
want to unnecessarily worry him, or rather, 
I don’t want him to be angry with me for 
insisting we camp here. 

We set off under a coat of drizzle and chiU. 
Seeing the creek has roused my adrenaline 
and I’m charging over the terrain, eager to 
reach Cracroft River before it fills any 
further. Swollen creeks gush across the path. 
Some require the aid of tree branches and 
slippery boulders to cross. There are mud 
pits galore; it’s a lucky dip how far our 
legs plunge into the mire. I’m up to my 
waist in stinky mud at one point, sinking 
and shouting in equal measure. I scramble 
clear by yanking myself on to a 
buttongrass island. 

We reach the Cracroft River campsite to 
find it completely submerged. Its banks 
invisible, the river is a seeping mass 
flowing wherever it pleases. It’s hard to 
tell how deep it is and the current is quite 
strong. Then I spot a fallen log. Water just 
kisses the bottom of it and we’re able to 
cross—another couple of hours and it 
might’ve been a very different story. Staying 
at Crest Camp was a good move after all. 
Had we camped beside the river we 
would’ve had a nasty twilight surprise. 

The path has completely disappeared on the 
other side and water laps at my waist. It’s 
terribly cold. The ground is littered with 


slippery tree logs and it’s a battle not to 
face-splash into the drink. There are 
numerous faux paths for us to wade down 
but we slowly find our way out using the 
map and compass. 

We spend the next three hours trudging 
through endless mud pits of varying depth, 
but eventually the path rises out of the mire 
and we ascend into a mossy forest. The path 
is again littered with logs, which make it 
impossible to walk fast and warm up. We 
shiver our way to Farmhouse Creek, blessed 
by occasional sunny breaks and basking in 
any rays that manage to make it through 
the canopy. 

Sir John Hunt, an explorer who summited 


Everest, believed his expedition was about 
carrying ‘the flag of adventure to its 
ultimate goal’. Our flag is wet and muddy, 
and we didn’t summit Federation Peak, but 
our goal was different. It was more about 
seeing the pattern on the flag and what it 
symbolises to us on a personal level, rather 
than plonking it anywhere geographically. 
We have carried ourselves on our own 
inner and external adventure. Steve and I 
are by no means pioneers like Jack Thwaites 
or Leo Luckman, but by following the paths 
these explorers so painstakingly eked out 
we may have absorbed some of that pioneer 
spirit, a spirit that will hopefully be with us 
for years to come. W 
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Exploring the Tidbinbilla and Ramshead ranges with his 
camera after the first snowfalls of the year, Peter Meushurger 
captured these special scenes 
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FULL STEAM 


AHEAD 


A weekend walk in Queensland’s Main Range requires some 
tricky footwork and extra layers for Sue Ward 


T he Lincoln-Superbus-Lizard- 
Steamers through-walk on the 
Scenic Rim is one of south-east 
Queensland’s more rugged trips. Unlike 
many of the climbs in the range, you 
approach this walk from the west over 
Mount Superbus (the highest point in 
south-east Queensland at 1,375 metres) 
and via the wreck of an Avro Lincoln 
bomber that crashed SO metres from the 
southern summit in 1955. Our plan after 
Superbus is to follow the Main Range 


north to Mount Roberts and on to the 
national park’s remote campsite just south 
of the rocky spur known as Lizard Point. 
On the second day we'U follow an 
escarpment west to drop on to Mount 
Steamer and then into the valley. 


We leave Brisbane at Sam Saturday in 
freakish June temperatures of 2.6°C. 
Around 18 kilometres east of Warwick the 
township ofYangan, with its timber and 
iron lacework buildings, is a popular spot 


to kick off or celebrate a successful 
bushwalk on the range. After following 
theYangan-Killarney Road to the point 
that it takes a sharp righthander over a 
bridge, we turn left on to Emu Creek 
Road (normally impassable in the wet) 
and follow it for 21 kilometres over a 
number of creeks to a gated clearing with 
a dwelling on the left. After another creek 
crossing, we abandon the cars. 

We brace against the cold and crisp air 
under clear blue skies; as south-east 
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Queenslanders we're not used to the sight 
of frozen puddles on a walking track! 

As the vehicle track turns to fire trail 
following the creek we pass through a 
blend of open eucalypt and wet 
sclerophyll forest, which merges into 
rainforest species further into the sunless 
reaches of the upper valley. Unlike many 
parts east of the range the bushland here 
is remarkably free of lantana thickets. Bell 
miners thrive and assert their territory 
with loud and incessant bell-like 'tinks', 
but they remain invisible except for the 
odd quick movement in the canopy. 
Ignoring a couple of lefthand turnoffs, 
we follow the trail to the point it takes a 
sharp right up the hill and pick up an 
overgrovm disused forestry road straight 
ahead. After stepping over a deep channel 
cut by a small stream, we come to a small 
padlocked gate shaded by a stand of hoop 
pines and negotiate the barbed wire to 
head up the ridge. 

Thickets of stinging nettles and hidden 
gympie stingers don't make it any easier. 



TRACK UPDATE 

After being destroyed by landslides 
resulting from ex-tropical cyclone Oswald 
in January 2013, a number ot walking 
tracks in the Cunninghams Gap area 
of Main Range National Park reopened 
in July, Extensive repairs carried out by 
Queensland Parks and Wildlife Service 
staff over the course ot several months in 
damp and muddy conditions have seen the 
Mount Cordeaux, Morgans Walk and Bare 


with an overnight pack, to step over and 
crawl under the numerous logs and tree 
falls that litter the trail. Overhead, the long 
soft 'eeee' and explosive whip-crack of the 
male eastern whipbird marks our 
progress, followed by the three quick 
notes of response from its mate. 

As we venture into rainforest it becomes 
more difficult to keep to the track, but 
GPSs loaded with grid references from the 
Bushwalking Queensland database serve 
us well. For the next 24 hours, dense 
rainforest cover obscures all views and 
sight reference points, though there is a 
trail tagged with pink tape. In due course 
the trail contours round the mountain and 
crosses a substantial creek that drops off 
into a ravine on the right; the last time 
we’ll see water despite references to a 
supply at Lizard Point on the park website. 
In the cool weather the four litres in my 
pack prove enough, used frugally, but the 
low rainfall of last summer and a 
predicted El Nino-related drought means 
you need to be prepared for a dry camp. 


Rock tracks made sate once more. Senior 
ranger Peter Cavendish said it was a 
tough job removing the boulders and fallen 
trees before restoring the tracks, but the 
help of Melbourne-based Track and Trail 
Management Services has ensured world- 
class, durable tracks. Repairs will need to 
be finalised towards the end of the year so 
bushwalkers are still advised to check the 
park website tor closures, nprsr.qld.gov.au 


After contouring round the mountain to 
a dry watercourse tagged by pink tape it's 
a vertical scramble to the plane wreckage 
over loose rocks, leaf litter and steep 
banks of unstable soil, plus tough little 
vines intent on tripping you and snagging 
your gear. Amid the leaf and soil debris 
sits the fuselage of the second-world-war 
craft and a plaque commemorating the 
six lives lost. The ill-fated plane had left 
Townsville carrying four RAF personnel, 
a nurse and a critically ill baby and stayed 
at low altitude in the bad weather for the 
comfort of the infant. A short scramble 
gets us to our lunch spot on the western 
summit of Mount Superbus, a pleasant 
little clearing covered in soft native grasses 
and dappled sunlight. 

Fortified by the respite, we head east 
initially to the highest point of the 
plateau. We rely on navigational aids 
though a trail of sorts is again marked by 
pink tape. The dimly lit rainforest lives up 
to my idea of a primeval Gondwanaland, 
with various species of tree ferns, thick 
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NEW GREAT WALK OF AUSTRALIA 

The Scenic Rim Trail launched in June 
as part of the Great Walks of Australia 
collective. The four-day guided walk 
starts on the Mount Mitchell plateau, 
then follows a traditional trading route 
along Millar Vale and Oaky creeks 
before an ascent of Spicers Peak and 
short trip to Ryans Lookout. The walk 
featuring luxury tented accommodation 
runs June to November for groups of up 
to 10 people, scenicrimtrail.com 



grey moss on the rocks and ancient 
bnttressed trees festooned with hanging 
lichen. As I step over one tree fall I come 
across an abandoned satin bowerbird’s 
playground containing just one blue 
feather trophy. 

After a small cairn of rocks marking the 
summit of Mount Superbus the trail is 
more clearly marked down a ridge to the 
north-east. A pad heading south-east goes 
to Teviot Gap, but we head over a number 
of small knolls to reach our campsite 
while it's still light. We pitch tents on a 


saddle and rug up in thermals, beanies 
and down jackets, then sip on bourbon as 
a cool westerly gushes overhead. We’re all 
in bed by 6.30pm.The full moon is so 
bright I have no need of a light when I 
wake up in the middle of the night. 


The din of bird calls makes it impossible 
to sleep beyond the dawn. I try to identify 
the numerous calls and responses from 
either side of my tent, but only pick out 
currawongs and butcher birds. The wind 
having shifted to the south-east, I snuggle 


in my warm sleeping bag as long as 
possible before setting off around Sam. 
The bird expert in our party later explains 
that the dawn chorus was in fact lyrebirds 
mimicking various calls—they certainly 

Leaving the sheltered saddle, we head 
up the track to the summit of Mount 
Roberts. On the left and right there are 
glimpses of a view. On the left, a track 
leads down to the edge of the escarpment 
and our first photographic opportunity, 
taking in the Steamers as well as 
yesterday's route on Mount Superbus. 

The summit of Roberts is also marked by 
a small cairn and thought we can’t see it, 
we know Lizard Point is little more than 
an hour away. 

The vegetation changes as the escarpment 
on both sides of the ridge becomes more 
narrowly defined. Upon reaching the 
official Lizard Point campsite two of the 
party drop down on the west to look for 
water, without success. Lizard Point itself 
is just 350 metres further and the views 
across the west and north of the range, 
over to Moogeerah Dam and mounts 
Barney and Maroon, are nothing short 
of magnificent. 



Vustralian Government 


Australian Maritime Safety Authorits 


Carry a registered 406 MHz 
Distress Beacon if you are 
venturing into remote areas. 

Remember the following points: 

• Ensure your beacon’s battery hasn’t passed its expiry date 

• A registered 406 MHz GPS equipped distress beacon enables 
a faster response in an emergency 

• Distress beacons should only be used in life-threatening 
situations 

• In the event of an emergency, you should first signal other 
people in your area using radios or other methods of attracting 
attention 

• Mobile phones can be used but don’t rely on them, they may 
be out of range, have limited battery power, or become water- 
damaged 

• Leave trek details with family and friends. You can also log 
trek details through your online beacon registration account for 
AMSA to use in the event of a beacon activation. 

Beacon registration is free 

www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 
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After a brief morning tea we head back 
to where the track from Mount Roberts 
meets an escarpment that heads west. No 
longer walking in rainforest, we follow it 
along a narrow ridge populated by grass 
trees and dry eucalypt and are blessed 
with views over the valley to Mount 
Superbus. Following a well-defined path, 
we descend into a saddle and make the 
ascent to Mount Steamer. 

We break for lunch at midday in the 
saddle between Mount Steamer and The 
Stern where the track divides; one 
continuing west along the ridgeline to the 
Stern Lookout (well worth the effort to 
capture the view of the Funnel and Mast 
from above), the other dropping again to 
travel round the base of the cliff line. 

We bypass the Funnel on the north side 
and begin the descent to Emu Creek 
through the saddle between the Funnel 
and Mast. We lose any sense of a track, the 
loose soil and leaf litter too insubstantial 
to retain traces of a footpad, and 
manoeuvre down the steep slope 
contouring to the right till the creekbed. 
Heading downstream, we occasionally 
meet up with old forestry roads that 
border the creekbed, but rock-hopping 



down the creek proves to be less taxing 
than braving the onslaught of tree falls, 
stinging nettles and gympie on the bank. 
Eventually, the old forestry road crosses 
the creek and we meet a more substantial 
fire trail that leads us out of the valley. We 
follow the road past the park campsite 
and reach the cars on dusk just as the 
temperature plummets. W 


MAPS: Coverage is provided by Sunmap's 
1:25,000 Mount Superbus 9341-12 


Brisbane-based Sue Ward has been bushwalking 
longer than she can remember. When she was 18 she 
joined YHA Bushwalkers Qld, where she met her 
partner. She has since enjoyed the Walls of Jerusalem 
and Overland Track with the club, plus Borneo's Mount 
Kinabalu, but has many more walks to come. 
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Peaks of 

PROMISE 

An unusual traverse of the northern Darran Mountains, from the lower 
Hollyford River to Milford Sound via the Ngapunatoru Ice Plateau, 
serves up delights, scares and surprises for Tom Williams 


T he tui’s song drifts down between 
the branches like two slow flutes in 
harmony. We scan the canopy for the 
bird without breaking step on the broad and 
level path. Light and sound are muted here 
in the lower Hollyford Valley each footfall 
hushed by moss. Beyond our passage: only 
stillness. Held fast by woody vines, the red 
beech shoulder heavy foliage where the 
songster remains elusive. Occasional rimu 
and other rainforest pines have smoother 
bark, but all their massive limbs unite to 
shut out the sky, creating a cathedral for 
the song of one bird. 

We cross the Pike River and the track turns 
rough, but after 30 kilometres we know 
we’re drawing near. The sound of the 
Hollyford returns through the trees long 
before we see it, now twice as wide, swollen 
by the Pike. We shimmy and slide down the 
undercut bank and stand upon a shingle 
beach, gazing across the 80-metre-wide flow. 
The jungle is flatter on the other side, there 
is a mile-wide plain, then bluffs that climb 
higher than a mile to the snow and granite 
of Puketuroto Peak. 

Stickup Creek comes in on the far bank, an 
unnamed creek visible a little further down. 
We strip off and seal our packs, then linger 
nervously on the shore. Just above sea level 
the river looks passive, belied by the rapids 
100 metres downstream. Sandflies goad us 
into the water. 

Ian [Brown], my regular partner-in-crime, 
swims first, strong and steady, getting 
across okay despite being carried swiftly 
downstream. I walk further up the bank 
before wading beyond my depth. The speed 
of the water is frightening and I struggle to 
swim, too fast, butting my head against my 
pack, gulping water, going slower and 
slower. I drag myself ashore from the first 
grip of the rapids, completely exhausted. 
North of Puketuroto, Mount Thunder is the 
poor northern outpost of the Darran Ranges. 


A shamble of loose, serrated ridges, soaring, 
set to fall. This massif must have once been 
enormous, before it dumped its angular 
rubble into our creek, now fanned out in 
alluvial aprons that creep between the trees. 
We walk some distance and camp amid the 
scrub. Ian wanders around with his camera 
while I light a fire and sit beside it to recover 
from the swim. 


The tent is dry when we pack up in the 
morning. The weather forecast suggests 
tomorrow will not afford any such luxury. 
Accordingly, we plan our march to reach 
Lake Truth—at 1,100 metres it’s only 
halfway up the range but may afford some 
cover from a predicted northwesterly gale. 
There is no route guide, let alone path on 
this side of the Hollyford, so we have to 
find a route step by step. 

The treeline is our initial objective, an 
organic demarcation draping itself 
conspicuously across the mountainsides at 
around 900 metres. Above the edge of the 
plain, our creek drops in falls and torrents 
that descend 300 metres from a hanging 
valley. We follow deer trails where we can on 
the northern flanks, tumbling into sphagnum 
holes, gripping muddy roots and slithering 
ever higher through the ferns. 

Higher, the water’s song deepens, vibrating 
in dark spaces as it falls from the suspended 
outlet of Lake Truth. We stick to the northern 
bank while climbing into a dry upper gorge. 
The map suggests these Mount Thunder 
slopes are swept by winter avalanche as well 
as the mountain’s ever-falling rubble. We 
hope to find boulder fields or even grassy 
leads amid the subalpine scrub. On this 
occasion our luck is in and we climb rapidly, 
keeping just above the valley bed on tussock 
grass and rock-strewn slabs. Opposite, on the 
more sheltered Puketuroto slope, the jungle 
still crowds upward. 

About 200 metres higher, the geology of the 


valley shows a twisted hand. We approach 
an upper basin where the only flow is a slow 
creep of boulders. Waterfalls from Lake Truth 
hang above, soughing over boilerplate 
granite typical of the Darrans. Around us, 
the rot and totter of the steepling Thunder 
massif has been eaten back by frost action, 
broadening the valley on one side that 
rounds higher into the range. 

Gaining the basin takes us beyond the 
treeline. A last, tightly domed rata tree blazes 
red with eucalypt-like blossom. We turn a 
bend past cabbage trees and sword-stemmed 
flax, anxious to see what possibilities the 
basin does or does not afford. Our luck holds 
and we see a line of tussock slopes suspended 
on the sheer walls of the valley as it turns into 
an amphitheatre. Leading steeply leftwards, 
the tussock heads back towards Puketuroto 
and the top of the falls. 

The bedrock is rough and true as we scramble 
up to gain the base of a megalith that perches 
miraculously on the edge of the first grassy 
ramp. From here the route is obvious, steep 
but relatively safe, a traverse SOO-metres-long 
and 100-high. As we ascend. Mount Thunder 
releases another rockfall into its amphitheatre. 
Granite, glacially polished buttresses project 
from the narrow outflow of the lake. They 
seem to flow from the portal of what was 
once a mighty neve but is now Lake Truth. 
Rounding and dipping into the abyss, these 
stone formations are as sleek and grey as 
sounding whales. Finding a route through 
their flutes and gullies is a final, surprising 
complication, until at last we stand upon 
the shore. 

We’d hoped to camp at the back of the lake, 
but find the litoral barred by massive cliffs 
falling straight into the water. There is no 
way to traverse to the braided stream that 
feeds the lake, but there are good tent sites 
at the outlet stream. A Dominican gull 
wheels above us as we pitch camp, 
protesting forlornly at our presence in its 
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sanctuary. A pair of rock wrens are more 
accommodating, seeming only too pleased to 
have visitors as they bob and flit between the 
adjacent boulders. They watch us keenly, 
calling to each other with peeps almost too 
high-pitched to hear. Birds small enough to 
perch in a teaspoon, lemon-breasted, they 
have no tail at all. The evening drifts into 
light rain. 

PURSUING PLAN B 

Saturday morning dawns fine enough to 
prompt us into moving on. Breaks in the 
cloud afford glimpses of Halfway Peak and 
possibly even Mount Parariki, which we had 
planned to access via a snow gully from the 
head of the lake. But, with the lake’s 
hinterland inaccessible, we opt to continue 
with plan B, in which step one is to find a 
pass up to Puketuroto from the eastern side 
of the outflow. The whalebacks at the exit 
add further complication but we find a route 
up a gully between two of them and 
scramble up, marvelling at the ice-sculpted 
rock and soaring walls the last glacier left 
behind. The chffs soar as sheets or in 
convoluted scallops for 200 metres, 
reflecting the depth of ice that was here 
only a few thousand years ago. 

Reaching clean-swept terraces at the top of 
the bluffs we climb higher, crossing boulder 


fields towards the first snow. There is no soil 
up here, but daisies and alpine buttercups 
are common in the talus. The occasional 
Mount Cook lily stands out with outlandish 
leaves and flowers. All these plants are prone 
to attack by chamois, which run feral in 
these mountains, but we see no sign of their 
activity. We thread between neves and drop 
our packs on a col at 1,680 metres, then 
scramble up another 100 metres to 
Puketuroto's summit. 

This peak looked serene from the valley 
floor, floating on a raft of cloud and 
gleaming granite. Now, looking down, the 
view in reverse is profound: the jungle far 
below has become a carpet lazed upon by 
the river’s easy flow, each meander shifting 
through turquoise and aqua, and the white- 
flecked rapids stilled by distance. The 
Skippers Range is an intriguing massif across 
the valley, its geology laid bare in faults and 
basins occupied by mysteriously perched 
lakes. But, turning around, it is the high 
northern peaks of the Darran Mountains that 
crowd for our attention, particularly Tutoko 
(2,723 metres) and Madeline (2,536 
metres). The ridge we plan to follow ascends 
as a knifeblade over Halfway Peak towards 
Mount Parariki and the edge of the 
Ngapunatoru Plateau, the icecap that is the 
main objective of our traverse of the range. 


Both Puketuroto and Parariki were first 
climbed by a party of three in 1937. 
Prominent among them was Sydney woman 
Marie Byles, who was also Australia’s first 
female solicitor and a pioneer 
conservationist. I wonder if we’ll be 
following the same route she took, or if her 
ascent of Puketuroto was made from Stickup 
Creek, given Stickup’s early history as an 
access route to the plateau, as pioneered by 
Samuel Turner for the 1924 ascent ofTutoko. 
Either way, there’s no route description to 
follow and, worrying about the still-pending 
storm that was forecast, we deem it wise to 
look for a campsite before ascending higher. 
We drop back down and pick up the packs, 
climb over a knoll, find that we have to 
reverse back some distance in order to skirt a 
vertical drop off the knoll’s far end, and then 
descend to a saddle. 

Cliffs fall straight off the saddle’s south-east 
edge around 1,000 metres into Stickup 
Creek, but a rocky ledge 10 metres below 
us is level enough to dig a tent site on to 
and should offer protection from any 
northwesterly gale. We kick steps down to 
it with the wind on the ridgetop picking up, 
both in speed and chill. Lenticular clouds 
begin forming, stacking themselves like 
pancakes in an otherwise blue sky. The snow 
patch on our ledge is still and sunlit and has 
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a retaining wall of boulders where we 
lounge watching the evening light change 
through sweeps of mist on Mount Madeline. 
I’m reminded of the high anxiety we felt on 
Madehne’s north-east skyline during our first 
ascent of that ridge in 2009 (see ‘Fishers of 
Men’, Wild issue 115). Surely, I think from 
the comfort of our sheltered and surmy 
perch, despite the clouds, there will be no 
storm. Another pair of rock wrens visit, and 
there’s even an alpine cicada clinging to the 
vertical snow shoulder below the tent. We tie 
all the guys down hard anyway using 
snowstakes, iceaxes and buried rocks as 
anchors. Mist begins to scud overhead across 
the rim of the saddle and condensation 
forms rapidly on the floor of the tent. 

Rain begins during the night, building 
through a crescendo of thunder and 
lightning. Bolts fall along the ridge above us, 
sometimes so close we worry about the 
possibility of rock shrapnel. There must be 
a hurricane on the ridgetop. In the darkness 
we venture forth to reset anchors that have 
begun to melt out in the downpour. 

COLS AND CREVASSES 

The wind dies as daylight creeps from the 
east, pushing final curtains of rain out to the 
Tasman. We creep forth too and a gap in the 
mist reveals Tutoko, 1,100 metres higher, 
plastered with fresh snow. Cold and damp, 
we stay put to see what the day will bring 
and thinning clouds slowly disperse the 
hidden sun’s warmth around us. We move 
our gear back out among the rocks, 
particularly the sleeping bags and boots that 
remain wet from the river. The cicada still 
clings to the snow though we speculate this 
will be his final resting place. 

The sun’s heat slowly breaks apart the 
clouds. Our friends the wrens return and 
dance for us, exciting even the cicada, which 
flexes one leg and then another. Basked from 
above by the sun, and warmed below by the 
snow’s reflection, the black insect eventually 
flies away. We hear it singing from the rocks 
and know it is time to move on. 

The ridge to Halfway Peak curves south¬ 
west, sharpening as it rises to a coxcomb, 
then dropping abruptly into a snowy col. 

We plan to climb down on to a northern 
snowfield before the coxcomb becomes 
impassable, but when we get there the 
succession of ledges we had hoped to 
descend don’t in fact link up. We climb up 
on to the start of the coxcomb and look 
down its far side, finding the welcome sight 
of a snow slope that we can descend to. 

We put on crampons to traverse down and 
around the previously invisible side of the 
ridge into the snowy col. 

The far side of the col ascends as a vertical 
step and we are obliged to decide which 


snowfield we’ll follow to outflank it; north 
or south. The southern slope is part of a 
larger snow shelf, a kind of hanging glacier 
suspended above Stickup Creek. The 
northern snow slopes are shallower and less 
extensive, but free of crevasse danger. We opt 
for the latter and plod upwards, taking off 
our crampons to traverse a rocky summit on 
the ridge, only to replace them at another 
snow saddle on the far side. Then we climb 
more snow to Halfway Peak, crossing its 
rocky summit on screeching spikes. 

The descent into the next col is steep, soft 
snow and we pause to ponder the still 
considerable haul on to Parariki Peak. From 
that summit we’ll have to descend 100 
metres to reach the Ngapunatoru Plateau. 
The top of the mountain is still shrouded in 
cloud and the descent will be blind. We feel 
little inclination to climb up into such murk 
and complication. Alternatively, the hanging 
glacier above Stickup Creek has broadened 
and eased in angle, extending away in a 
gentle slope to the left of our col. We see 
a route across that has negligible crevasse 
danger. Following this route we can traverse 
on to the flank of the plateau’s eastern 
icefall, which also looks passable at its 
nearest end. It takes little discussion for us 
to agree on this unexpected icefall route 
and 20 minutes later we find ourselves 
zigzagging upwards between crevasses, 
then plodding wearily on to the lower 
eastern end of the plateau. 

A light wind continues to push cloud up 
from the west coast. Now operating without 


the benefit of a weather forecast, we decide 
to continue up to the higher plateau in case 
conditions deteriorate. From there we stand 
a better chance of locating a glacial outflow 
that we hope to descend tomorrow, down 
towards Milford Sound. 

We keep plodding up through wet snow 
into the cloud base, exhausted. A brief gap 
in the clouds roiling over Parariki allows us 
to see a big bergschrund high up towards its 
summit and we wonder if this offset 
crevasse might offer a sheltered corner 
where we can dig out a tent site. The cloud 
closes in again as we wend our way higher. 
The bergschrund is even bigger than it 
looked from below, and deeper. The idea of 
pitching a tent on any snow bank associated 
with its snaking, blue-black depth is not 
pretty. Following the narrowing ’schrund 
left, we cross a big snow bridge and gain a 
narrow rocky crest where the western edge 
of Parariki Peak plunges into Kaipo Valley. 
The Kaipo Wall is the biggest, most 
sustained cliff face in New Zealand with 
1,500 metres of vertical relief We can see 
nothing of it, yet the chill mist rolling up 
from it fills us with a menacing sense of its 
great anti-presence. We trudge back down to 
the level heart of the plateau and pitch oiu 
tent in the open, digging the guys in tight. 
With the tent up, as if we have passed some 
test, the clouds to our south, east and north 
relent. The air clears and stills. A freeze 
descends but we leave the tent door open, 
watching over bubbling pasta as the sun lifts 
its final grace offTutoko’s snow-curved crest. 
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Madeline has already fallen from the light 
but lingers in a flat, blue dusk. We see again 
the pinnacles of the north-east ridge and can 
even make out the ledge where we biwied 
one remarkably similar evening four years 
ago. We sip hot soup and lie back feeling 
that, by comparison, here we really are 
having a holiday. 

I get up during the night as the stars burn 
cold. The Southern Cross hangs surprisingly 
high in the firmament at this latitude. By 
habit I use its alignments to find due south, 
then consider all the far-flung places where 
I have oriented myself with this small ritual. 
Even so, other stars shimmer low in the 
south that I do not know at all. 

RESISTING TEMPTATION 

The snow is frozen in the morning so we 
strap the crampons on and walk easily across 
to the plateau’s southern cat’s ear. Mount 
Paranui. From its summit the ice plateau is 
a gentle form, smooth and rounded, the 
reassuring centre of an otherwise jagged 
world. We can see the unmistakable profile 
of Mount Earnslaw near Queenstown, while 
to our south extends a myriad of Fiordland 
peaks, some named, some not, all hardly 
ever visited. There is Mount Terror and the 
Llawrenny Peaks that we once traversed from 
Milford Sound, but the Black Giants we hope 
to visit on our next trip remain out of sight. 
This day seems too good to be true, still and 
warmed by a lazy sun. There are titans of 
mist above the Kaipo, but they whirl slowly 
back on themselves from Parariki’s summit. 
We can see the line of our steps frozen into 
the snow from the previous evening, 
meandering around the crevasses, up on 


to the ridge crest and down again in 
disorder. The tent is a dot in the centre of 
a frozen plain. So small, it looks strangely 
vulnerable and prompts us to head back, 
pack up and continue on our way while the 
visibility and snow conditions are good. 

The glacier draining the western end of the 
plateau is smooth and steep, its snow cover 
nicely frozen, though there would be little 
chance of self-arrest in the case of a fall. We 
pick our way down carefully, in dread of any 
stumble. We pass a rocky peak named 
Troglodyte on the right, then a ledge system 
that leads south and is the standard access 
route to the plateau from the Tutoko Valley 
via Grave Couloir. Still the frozen snow 
continues until, after 300 metres of descent, 
it narrows and peters out amid polished 
granite bluffs. We climb down a small, rocky 
drop, hooking iceaxe picks on to holds, then 
gladly take off crampons for the last time. 
Not that the steep descent is over. Lake Never 
Never is still 600 metres below us and many 
escarpments and grass bluffs bar the way 
down. It is hard to find a route through such 
terrain when descending so we pause here 
and there to search out vantage points from 
which to scout the way. The biggest danger 
is the prospect of being lured into the 
descent of a grass bluff that terminates in a 
rockface. In such circumstances the 
temptation is always to keep climbing down, 
grasping ever more spindly hanks of tussock 
and ending up perilously suspended in an 
unwanted life or death situation. As I have a 
fractured finger. I’m doubly keen to avoid 
such a scenario. Caution pays off and we find 
a series of grass leads all the way down the 
eastern verge of the bluffs. 



The Lake Never Never basin is pristine 
subalpine tussock country with no sign of 
deer or chamois. The mountain lake has a 
strange tidal look due to a very recent three- 
metre drop in water level. Presumably, the 
moraine wall damming the exit has sprung 
a leak. Like Lake Truth, however, the outlet is 
inaccessible due to cliff-bound shorelines. 
The only way out of the basin is a steep 
300-metre ascent up the opposite slope. 

We follow a rocky gully up into a landslip 
and then climb steeply through scrub to gain 
some grassy terraces that lead south-west for 
a kilometre. Reaching a suspended alpine 
tarn called Lake Pukutahi, we find signs of 
old campsites at its outlet and on another 
saddle 100 metres beyond the overflow. 

Both sites are exposed to a strong westerly 
that scuds the grey waters of the lake. I 
would like to have a swim and clean up, but 
the sun has passed behind fast clouds and it 
is just too cold. Looking further down the 
hill, we find a lower terrace where there is 
some shelter. 

It rains during the night and water begins 
to track in where I have accidentally weighed 
down the rim of tent floor. Fortunately the 
inflow is small and easily mopped out. A 
disturbed Ian also has to evict a big, cricket¬ 
like weta from his pillow that protests with 
snapping jaws and long hooked legs. 


Packing up in the morning is a cold and 
miserable experience. Harrison Valley yawns 
wide in front of us, descending from its 
head in Lake Never Never. Opposite, Mount 
Grave dominates the skyline like a massive 
neck and shoulders from which the head has 
been severed. It is a remote, high mountain 
we have both long considered climbing, but 
now looking up to its dark grey flanks I 
decide I will never go there. 

Our plan for the day is to gain the floor of 
the Harrison valley and follow it for 16 
kilometres to Milford Sound. The forest looks 
beautiful contained within its spectacular, 
U-shaped valley, but we know that a long, 
hard day of jungle travel lies ahead. 

First we must descend. We have a written 
description of what is otherwise a trackless 
route and scout out the features described 
therein: a narrow ridge that the jungle 
crowds on to like a funny haircut, a gully 
filled with a ladder of steep scrub. We cross 
Moulin Creek and traverse away from its bed 
before it becomes a millrace, heading for a 
lake below a waterfall on the opposite side 
of the valley. We are sodden and filthy by the 
time we reach the Harrison. 

The jungle along the river is brutal and 
exhausting. It takes little time to lose sight 
of the forest’s beauty, climbing over slimy 
barriers, slithering under logs with 
recalcitrant packs, tiptoeing across windfalls 
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that snap and throw one down amid a 
confusion of branches. At one point I can’t 
help but laugh at poor Ian when he is 
swallowed by a moss-covered hole. A filthy 
mantrap, it seems reluctant to let him go, 
but he scrabbles his way out eventually. 

We try creeping along the boulder-strewn 
riverbed but the rocks are dangerously 
slippery and always peter out amid the 
gush and race of the stream. 

Hours pass, we reach a large waterfall and 
skirt it on its northern side, then search for 
a route into the gorge below. The gorge has 
some smooth rock slabs and we take a break, 
steaming in a patch of sun. The rock slabs are 
replaced by dry boulders downstream, 
making it possible to hop along the bank. 
The granite of this valley must have been 
subjected to secondary metamorphism as 
there are red, garnet-like structures and 
fine-grained patterns everywhere in the rock. 
Slowly, the valley widens as its angle of 
descent decreases. 

Climbing down between two boulders I 
hear a breathy whistle in a cavern to my 
right and a male blue duck comes waddling 
from its shadow, slipping and tumbling 
awkwardly past my feet. A handsome if 
ungainly bird, he regards me in passing 
with a baleful yellow gaze until, reaching 
the churning stream, he launches himself 


into its freedom. One of the world’s few 
torrent ducks, a reluctant flyer and prone to 
predation when nesting, the blue duck is an 
endangered species. It is making a local 
comeback though, thanks to trapping efforts 
by New Zealand’s Department of 
Conservation having whittled back the 
number of stoats and weasels that infest the 
Milford forests, A little further down we are 
even more fortunate to see the female. She 
creaks at us like a rusty gate but swims away 
elegantly through water rush and eddy. 
Pembroke Creek comes in on our right and 
the going improves further with rocky 
shores and easy boulder-hopping. After three 
more kilometres we reach Milford Sound, 

It is the moment we have been anticipating. 
We can walk no further, the deep water of 
the sound has no shores and is impassable. 
The question we have been mulling is how 
far we'll have to swim? There is a tourist 
facility called the Underwater Observatory 
located on a remote point of Harrison Cove, 
unreachable by foot. We’ve known all along 
that we would have to swim some distance 
to reach it in order to bargain our way on 
to a tourist ship. A canoe franchise plies its 
trade from the observatory, bright orange 
craft spread incongruously across the bay. 
Now, looking across the bay, we can see the 
access will be easy. There is jungle clinging 


to the cliffs that we can climb through, 
swimming briefly once or twice where the 
underlying rock is bald. 

As we begin to make our way round the 
litoral, a canoe guide detaches himself from 
his clients and kindly suggests he organise a 
boat for us. He points out that it would 
otherwise be impossible for us to reach the 
observatory given the well-known verticality 
of these marine cliffs. We have no wish to 
offend him by disagreeing so we smile and 
discuss how bad the sandflies are, then wait. 
After a while another canoe leaves the 
observatory and makes a laboured approach. 
There is a young man in it who seems 
peeved, asking in a combination of Dublin 
accent and forthright manner if we have 
“no idea atall dat dere’s noh pickups round 
here?” and demanding further, “what udder 
forms a communication are ye carryrn’ 
anyway?” Following his accusatory gaze, Ian 
and I examine each other’s ageing, derehct 
appearance. Yes, we think, he’s right and 
there’s noh gettin’ round it, we are a pair 
of irresponsible old codgers. W 


Blue Mountains-based Tom Williams has a weakness 
for the Darran Mountains, having undertaken a number 
of multi-day traverses and first ascents in the region. 

In 2013, he was shortlisted for the Commonwealth 
Writers Short Story Prize. 



NZ's most comprehensive 
mountaineering course 
Based entirely in the high 
f alpine - Aoraki Mount Cook 
iNational Park 
'Mechnical gear and all 
jr aircraft costs included 
^ Low ratios, small group sizes, 
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After a swathe of innovative gear reveals 
at this year’s Outdoor Retailer Australia 
show, Wild rounds up the trends we 
expect to define the next 12 months 


HIGH-TECH SLEEPING 

Sea To Summit set the tone by unveiling a six- 
strong range of comfort-focused inflatable mats 
due in stores mid-November. Rather than baffles, 
the ripstop nylon mats (priced $115-$280) feature 
a dot-weld pattern of ‘air-sprung cells’ that deform 
independently of each other to mould to your body 
shape in the same way as pocket springs. In certain 
models, two separate chambers allow you to fully 
inflate the underside for protection from rock and 
roots but leave the top layer softer or fine-tune 
it using the three-staged deflate valve. Insulated 
versions also include an interior layer of reflective 
platinum and Thermolite fibre fill to prevent heat 
loss, presumably similar to the warmth-doubling 
Thermacapture technology in Therm-A-Rest's 
latest NeoAir mattresses. 

The folks at Therm-A-Rest are also gearing up to 
release a range of single and double hammocks 
made from a ripstop polyester that eliminates 
lengthwise seams. A mat featuring lighter, loftier 
open-cell foam in combination with air channels has 
also been touted across the pond. Back at home, 
family camping specialist Blackwolf has updated its 
lightweight mats with deluxe stretch fabric and non¬ 
slip base material. 

The word from Canberra is that Mont is about to 
shake up the sleeping bag world with a grid-lock 
baffle system. By replacing the usual 12 box-wall 
down chambers in a bag with 32 offset chambers, 
heat can no longer escape through baffle walls. 

The updated Brindabella bag will cost around $700. 
And at One Planet, fabric whizbangery has allowed 
the brand to shave 20 per cent off the weight of 
its down bags without losing warmth. Offshore, 
Carinthian has also been busy cutting weight with 
its 0.3°C-rated G-Air synthetic bag. 


Lowe Alpine, Gregory and Boreas^ Deuter's bestselS^F T 
now come with the form-fitting AirComfSxi S ® 
be ghtweight, efficiently transfer load to Jour hbs and 

Early next year we can also expect the Z A Mi £ . ^bree sides, 

low-profile mesh shoulder straps and a comfoJJhi ^ featuhn 

parachute nylon at Boreas is bLoinn h extended back length. The use o 

while the success of the Bootlegger modulaJ stsS^* significant 

hiker/kayaker variations in 2015.^ ^ expect more commi 

friendly fhaJik^to hJ% ^^rbllSt f^^Jf increasingly campinc 

In other gear-carding new!: 

of women with its Sioxon 2L and B-Line need 

range includes an update of the besJsSing W?32T'tyT^^ 


SUPPORTIVE SEATING 

The humble camp chair has had a 
makeover, with Therm-A-Rest, BlackWolf, 
Alite Designs, Helinox and Explore Planet 
Earth in on the act. At the so-sturdy-could- 
sleep-in end of the scale. Explore Planet 
tarth s Monster Chair and BlackWolfs 
Admiral Chair both boast inbuilt lumbar 
support. At the highly packable end, Therm- 
A-Rest IS set to release its 33cm-high Treo 
chair here at the end of the year, which 
features wide feet for stability and folds 
into its own tripod base. 
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experimental fabrics 

and TherrT?-A-Rest soJn)'appIrtiranSu 

other materials. Icebreaker hL followed Smartwonl combinations with 

compromise between insulation breathabilitv anri hi ^ aieririo/down jacket realm, offering a 
hybrid theme with its G-Loft Ultra Jacket c^mbinino °^cuts. Carinthia too picks up the 

shoulders, elbows and sides for ventilation. ^ ^ synthetic down with stretchy fleece on the 

garments with a stree^e^r 2s^the£thte stardT Performance 

at Rab. The fabric nerds at Marmot rneanwhile hava ha h^'^® fleeces also line the preview racks 
Membrain laminate. The micro-porous membrane allows n 'nipressive Nano Pro 

140 per cent greater breathabiEty than Marmot’s orev^inE o (Coasting 

10,000mm waterproof rating. AuSan oZ PrSnd^ ® 

skiwear range promising waterproof capability qrLter than 4A no^ ^ ^ympatex 

and 100%-recyclable credentials. Across the bLrd brands Bluesign 

offering, fealering soslainiibirtembog'ml “ f * Waar'a latest 

feet dry and cool, and your muscles energised combinations designed to keep your 


hybrid wearables 

We’re time poor, low on funds and 
permanently training for an ad'/enture, or 
so the marketers tell us, which means 
need Transitional’ apparel to take us from 
high street to gym to the great bayond^From 
Marmot’s rainbow-coloured wicking tops to 
Outdoor Research’s compressible jackets 
to Craghoppers’ mosquito-repelling shirty 
outdoor cShing in general is becornmg a-°re 

fashion-conscious. Think durable embro dery 
and ruching on womenswear, outer ayer 
with colour flashes that match baselayers so 
you look perfectly put together, and pan s 
Lt can survive multiple searings wi hou 
standing up by themselves. As an aside, if 
the past year was all about neon, the next is 
all pLtels, with greens and berry colours 
still dominating. 


KIDS ARE PEOPLE TOO 

A number of outdoor brands seem to be putting 
extra effort into keeping the next generation engaged. 
Mont, for instance, has used the technology in its adult 
Austral Jacket to create the ultimate rain shell for kids. 
Leatherman has unveiled the Leap multitool with a 
blade that can be attached once a parent deems their 
child ready, and Gerber continues to expand its Bear 
Grylls range of novelties with the (slightly troubling) 


BEST OF THE REST 

Other highlights of this year’s show included 
MSR’s Windboller Personal Stove System, 
a sort of Reactor/Jetboil hybrid designed 
to boil half a litre in less than 2.5 minutes 
in 12-mph winds (due next year). The 
16-megapixel WaspCam Action Sports 
Camera, which is waterproof to 60 metres 
and can be synced with other units and 
_then controlled via a wrist-based remote, 
has arrived in Australia from Canada 
priced around $479. We also appreciated 
La Sportiva’s upcoming Sythesis Gore- 
Tex Surround fast-hiking shoe boasting 
360-degree breathability, and One Planet’s 
• fluorescent yellow version of its Goondie 
.■2 tent Also hitting the spot was the Neo 
range of $39 wide-angle headlamps from 
Led Lenser and Back Country Cuisine’s new 
selection of thick soups. 
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And the winners are 


We are pleased to announce the winners of the second 
Wild Writers competition for young people, in association with 
Sea to Summit and Outdoor Education Australia 


Jarrah^story 
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2 - After breakfast we 
■ boarded a ferry to Narcissus 
Hut. where we would begin 
our walk. We had lunch next to a small 
nver while watching little pink rohins 
frolicking in the water. I was impressed 
^ by the sight of a flock of yellow-tailed 
black cockatoos playing in the 
1.000-year-old King Billy pines. 

When we reached pine Valley Hut we 
P" unpacked our things and put our bags 
outside. We walked all the way to The 
^ Labyrinth and saw several lakes in a 
perched valley. There were so many 
f Tasmanian waratahs in flower! That 

mght. we played cards until Mum went 
“ to investigate a noise outside and we 

found the biggest, boldest possum ever. 

I Day 3 - Porridge again. Why can’t 

Mum make banana pancakes when 
we’re camping? After breakfast we 
packed up for the walk to the 
Acropolis. We started out in pine, 
which evolved into massive gum’ 
trees and then into grassland with 
^arse pencil pines and stunted gums. 
TJe ground was covered with low 
shrubbery like scoparia and Tasmanian 
waratah. Dad noticed two currawongs 
eating the scoparia just metres from 
the track so we tried one - and it tasted 
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like butterscotch! Dad and I went 
tfliead to some small climbs that he 
had to help me up. After about four of 
these, we were up! We hopped from 
rock to rock, following the markers to 
the final peak. We had made it after a 
long day. After eating, we all fell asleep 
m the sun. but were soon woken up by 
a trio of fellow walkers. The hut was 
very full that evening. 

Day 4 - We set off straight after 
breakfast to retrace our tracks to Lake St 
Clair. When we got there, we ate lunch 
dangling our feet in the water. Mum 
and Dad then decided, instead of 
catching the ferry back to the visitors 
centre as I expected, that we would 
walk. We entered a small forest before 
coming to natural grass paddocks. Soon 
we came to the start of a beautiful 
ancient forest with the largest trees I’ve 
ever seen - several the width of cars! 

The flora continued to amaze me as we 
got closer to the heart of the forest. I 
was admiring the biggest tree yet when 
everyone else caught up. We eventually 
arrived at Echo Point Hut. That night 
there was a massive storm. 

Day 5 -1 woke up to the sound of 
Dad dragging a branch away from 


GRADE 5/6 CATEGORY 

WINNER: Jarrah Mcloskey from Pretty Beach 
Pubhc School inWagstaffe. New South Wales, 
for her diary of a five-day walk in Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park. 

The judges said: “Jarrah’s effusive language and 
level of detail when describing the flora and 
fauna of the track set her story apart. The 
picture she draws has a fairytale quality to it. 
including tree giants and plants as sweet¬ 
tasting as pancakes, but she balances this with 
notes on the physical effort of the walk.” 

® Runner-up: Indiana Brown from 
Holy Family Primary School in 
Bangor. New South Wales, for a 
lively account of a trip to the 
Kimberley. The judges said: “Indiana’s 
enthusiasm for the west Australian landscape 
and its affect on her left us with a nostalgic 
sense of Australia as ‘the lucky country’. 

Third place: Tamsin Costello from 
Kingston Primary School in 
Tasmania for her evocative 
catalogue of Australian wildlife. 



YEAR 7/8 CATEGORY 

WINNER: Sebastian CoUis from Cairns State 
High School, with a vivid account of a 
family outing to Twilight Tarn in Mount 
Field National Park. The judges said: “Sebastian 
impressed us with his extensive vocabulary 
and the sense of resolution at the end of the 
story. His use of simile shows great 


imagination, making us wish we were there 
with a camera to capture the scene.” 

Runner Up: Tom Anderson from 
St Joseph’s College in Geelong 
for his story about a dramatic 
stay at Federation Hut during a 
lightning storm. The judges 
said: “Tom’s thoughtful account 


of a weekend walk in the high country made 
us smile because of its honesty, sense of 
immediacy and antering tone.” 

Third place: Elizabeth Smith 
from McGuire College in 
Shepparton for her amusing 
piece about escaping leeches 
on a riverside walk in Victoria. 
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Amy Story 


B y early afternoon, we have been 
walking for hours through the 
agitated cold, but the fury of a 
Snowy Mountains storm begins to pick 
up as we enter the next windswept 
valley. My mind is set on the warmth 
of the next cattleman’s hut. 

“This is meant to be summer!” my 
younger brother says, his face blue. 

Wind howls across the next valley, 
whipping the wide Murrumbidgee River 
that bends and curls, carving out the 
plains. When we arrive at its rushing 
edge the storm has caused the river to 
sweU to a fast-flowing torrent, I dip my 
toe into the water; it is icy, easily close 
to 0 C. Dad has to carry my pack across 
because the numbing water and the 
slippery rocks threaten to make me fall 
By the time I’m out, I’m shaking 
violently. My sister is shaking so much 
that her teeth rattle. 

We re going to be okay, just put your 
head down and walk, we’ll get there,” 
says Dad. The track fades, and eventually 
the compass is our only lifeline. The rain 
has soaked through my jacket now, my 
clothes are wet against my skin and I 
know straight away what this means. 

Cold, wet, windy; hyperthermia. "Put 
your head down and walk,” Mum yells 
over the wind. 
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I blink tears away from my eyes and 
lick my chapped lips before setting off 
again. I see white icy flakes landing on 
my jacket, the wind whipping them 
away as soon as they land. 

By the time we clamber up the next 
ridge, my body is shuddering in violent 
fits. Minutes stretch into what feel like 
hours. A herd of wild brumbies huddles 
off to our right; so close I can see snow 
speckled on their coats. I marvel at how 
they survive out here. I find myself 
stumbhng and tripping, my pack feels 
heavier, as if urging me to fall. To keep 
my concentration I count; “One, two., 
three, four, five, seven.’ I am shocked to 
realise I keep skipping numbers, my 
mind going blank. As the hours stretch 
on, the shivering stops and numbness 
takes over. We consider setting off the 
EPIRB. 

The hut we wanted to get to is an 
hour and a half away, but Miller’s Hut is 
only 1.5 kilometres to the right. We have 
tents, but I can barely move my fingers 
let alone set one a tent up in the 
howling wind. I walk on, too numb to 
shake, too confused to think. My eyes 
remain on my sister’s blue pack swaying 
ahead of me. One leg after another. 

Forget the cold. Over this river, past this 
gum. “38, 40, 41” I whisper. “Hut!” 


Sebastian’s story 


YEAR 9/10 CATEGORY 

WINNER: Amy Buckner from Merewether 
High School in Newcastle for her story of 
a punishing hike in the Snowy Mountains. 
The judges said: “One of the few entrants to 
use dialogue to keep the reader engaged, 
Amy shows a solid understanding of 
character dynamics and narrative structure.” 

® Runner Up: Emma Herbold 

from Star of the Sea College in 
Melbourne for her story from 
an outdoor education camp in 
the Alpine National Park. The judges said: 
“Emma’s natural narrative voice and clever 
descriptions of the dynamic alpine 
environment transported us to a bushfire- 
blackened hillside oozing new life.” 


Third place: Kirsten Tsan from 
Methodist Ladies’ College in 
Melbourne for a hilarious story 
about discovering the joy of 
stargazing. 


m 





A ll I could feel was soft rich soil 
invading the small splits and 
cracks of my trusty hiking 
boots. The bushes rustled here and 
there as wallabies hopped through 
the lowland alpine shrub. I was 
amazed at the cerulean blue of the 
sky, and silently compared the 
untouched landscape of Tasmania 
with the harsh reality of a man-made 
environment. 

As we trekked on towards the tarn, 
the increasing temperature got the 
better of me, and my stomach 
rumbled like a thundercloud waiting 
to deliver a monsoon in Bangladesh. 
As we tramped further down the 
track we were relieved and excited to 
see Lake Seal. My dad skipped a rock 


across the lake, and I watched it 
bounce across the lake like a rabbit 
hopping across a field. I went down 
to the small rickety bridge spanning 
a fast-flowing stream, slipped off my 
hiking boots and plunged my 
exhausted feet into the water. The 
icy liquid rushed between my toes, 
bringing them back to life. 

The Twilight Tarn’s beautiful surface 
reflected the sky like a pair of 
polarised sunglasses. Wanting to get 
organised before the cold cloak of 
night descended, we pitched our 
small claustrophobic tents and went 
to relax. My sister and I jumped into 
the cold fresh tarn ready to splash 
around and have fun, which I did 
once my body adjusted to the heart- 


stoppingly cold temperature. As soon 
as I was submerged it was like the 
world had stopped for a spht second. 

I could see a whole new world of fish 
swimming around the water like a 
Japanese city square scattered with 
businessmen. 

Under a dome of glittering stars, 
we sat around the campfire toasting 
gooey marshmallows. I wished I 
could freeze time. Being here. Being 
out in the bush with my family. It’s 
not about sitting on a couch waiting 
for something to happen - it’s about 
getting out there and living. Not 
seeing someone’s Instagram post and 
wishing you were there, but being 
the person behind the camera. It’s 
about making the most of a Sunday... 













YEAR 11/12 CATEGORY 

WINNER: Johanna Joyce from Firbank 
Grammar School in Melbourne for her 
coming-of-age tale about camping in the 
Snowy Mountains. The judges said: “Johanna 
was one the few entrants to go into detail 
about the psychological challenges and 
benefits of a group adventure, including 
how time in the bush can affect your 
everyday life.” 

Runner Up: Sandy So from MLC 
School in Sydney for a piece 
about canoeing and camping 
in Belanglo State Forest. 

The judges said: “Sandy uses flashback well 
to present different perspectives on her 
environment and win the heart of the 
reader.” 




Johanna’s story 


Third place: Stephani Rassan 
from MLC School for her story 
about building campfires. 


T he simple bush life changes 
things; when a group of like- 
minded people comes together 
with a shared goal, they will bond over 
triumphs and trials. What began as a 
group of 12 friends, some closer than 
Others, became a family on our 19-day 
trip from summit to sea. Every 
member of our group became a little 
more m tune with the bush - and we 
were all better for it. We did our best 
not to disrespect our beautiful 
surroundings knowing that, in turn 
we would get the best out of our 
experience. Although there were times 
when every one of us hated nature, 
and plotted to make pay whoever put 
mts on the planet, the overriding 
feeling we all experienced when 




surrounded by bush as far as the eye 
could see, was awe. How many people 
experience that; the true serenity of 
nature in its rawest form? One of the 
highlights of the expedition was 
watching the land we traversed change 
each day, from rocky alpine bushland 
to shrub-abundant wilderness It was 
without doubt one of the most 
rewarding experiences I have ever have 
been involved in. Through thick and 
thin, my wonderful group of girls 
stuck by each other and believed in 
themselves. Although everyone was 
grateful for a warm bed to sleep in, 
we all wished we could do it again. 

The bush does that to people - it 
beckons, promising a simple life but 
one filled with reward... 


©' 



THE PRIZES 

Courtesy of Sea To Summit, finalists in each category receive; 
1ST: Flow 35L Drypack valued at $219-This rolltop pack made 
of tough 420D nylon boasts a waterproof rating of 10,000mm, a 
removable padded waistbelt and ventilated shoulder straps. 

2ND: X Series Meal Set valued at $60-This lightweight dining kit 
features a scratch-resistant plate and bowl as well as a rigid-rimmed 
mug, all with silicone sides that collapse flat. 

3RD: DryLite Medium Towel valued at $25—With its suede finish, 
antimicrobial treatment and super-quick drying capability, this 
50x100cm microfibre towel is ideal for intrepid travellers. 
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Camping out far from the light pollution of civilisation is one of the best ways 
to contemplate the secrets of the night sky. Wild finds out where to start 


W ith the buzz around Australian 
astronomy this year, there’s 
perhaps no better time to pull 
out the binoculars and swot up on your 
constellations. Did you know, for example, 
that a new $ 13-million spectrograph at 
Siding Spring Observatory on the edge 
ofWarrumbungle National Park is helping 
scientists piece together the history of our 
Milky Way, or that the world’s most 
sensitive radio telescope is being 
developed in remote Western Australia? 
Chris Fluke, associate professor of 
astronomy at Swinburne University 
ofTechnology, says: “Australia’s world¬ 
leading astronomers now have the 
technology to map the entire universe, 
to discover things we never new existed. 
Amateur groups, meanwhile, are doing a 
great job of helping people find their way 
around the sky.” 

While mapping the entire universe, and 
astronomy in general, sounds rather 
daunting, skywatchers and stargazers 


around the country insist the naked eye is 
a surprisingly powerful tool capable of 
viewing some 3,000 individual stars. 

Linda Naidge, director of Outback 
Astronomy, a new astro-tourism operator 
in Broken Hill, says: “With our dark skies, 
space is not that difficult to understand. 
People underestimate what you can do 
with a good pair of binoculars and a 
planisphere or star chart.” She runs 
introductory talks every night except 
when the moon is too bright to pick out 
the stars and only brings out the telescope 
when events occur that are too fascinating 
to resist, such as the lunar occultation (or 
hiding) of Saturn seen from Australia in 
August for the first time in a decade. 

To start out, books such as the Collins Star 
and Planet Guide by Ian Ridpath and Wil 
Tirion or Roger W Sinott’s Pocket Sky Atlas 
can help you learn the names and 
positions of constellations. Rob Horvat, 
president of the Western Sydney Amateur 
Astronomy Group, recommends using an 


app such as SkySafari with a smartphone 
or tablet to identify the brightest stars in 
the sky, which you can then use as 
jumping-off points to find planets and 
fainter celestial objects. He says: “Once 
you can find the brightest stars with ease 
you start to see how they link to others to 
form the stick figures of constellations 
such as Lyra, Aquila, Hercules and Cygnus. 
With a pair of 8x50 binoculars, which 
only cost $100-150, you should be able 
to spot at least 30 globular clusters, 

120 open clusters and nebulae, and six 
galaxies. You could try finding the bright 
globular cluster M13 in Hercules for 
example.” A pair of porro-prism 
binoculars with eight or 10 times the 
power of the human eye and 50mm 
lenses, he explains, offer a good 
combination of magnification and 
aperture with a large field of view of five 
or six degrees. You have to bear in mind 
that, being 374,000 kilometres away, the 
moon would fit almost 10 times into the 
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five degrees you are observing. Horvat 
adds: “We have members from all walks 
of life, from keen bushwalkers and 
photographers to academics who 
contribute to international research; the 
idea is to get away from suburbia." The 
busy group hosts regular gatherings at the 
Linden Observatory in the Blue Mountains 
as well as presentations by the likes of 
leading astronomer Fred Watson. 

KEEPING IT SIMPLE 

Carol Bedford, founder of Stargazers Club 
WA, believes stargazing and bushwalking 
are a perfect match, especially given the 
lightweight binoculars and high-powered 
photography equipment—including 
cameraphone adapters—available today 
compared to 30 years ago. She says: 

“The step before joining an astronomical 
society, which can be a bit overwhelming 
if you’re totally new to stargazing because 
it’s a whole new language, is relearning 
how we used to know the night sky.” She 
fears city living has made us forget to look 
up, and is disappointed by how many 
people mistake Venus for a star when it 
should he a familiar sight. “Just by 
looking up every night, especially in 
Western Australia where you only need he 
two hours from the world’s most isolated 
continental capital for really dark skies, 
you’d be amazed how much knowledge 
you accumulate in a year,” explains 
Bedford. “Naked eye astronomy is a great 
road to perspective, to realising how small 
our rocky little planet is and how we need 
to take care of it and ourselves,” she adds. 
At her star parties, the emphasis is on 
lying down with the binoculars stabilised 
against your eyes or on a hghtweight 
tripod rather than trying to fathom what 
you’re seeing through a telescope. 

Using a red-filtered torch and basic 
planisphere or all-sky chart downloaded 
from an observatory website, you can 
identify stars as faint as 4.5 magnitude 
(the higher the magnitude, the fainter the 
star).These charts depict the imaginary 
line known as the ecliptic, near which the 
sun, moon and planets travel, but if you 
noted where the sun travelled during the 
day you already know where to start 
looking for Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury 
and Venus at night. 

Each chart corresponds to a particular 
time of year, with recommended 
skywatching times. You simply turn the 
disc until the edge marked with the 
direction you’re facing is right reading, 
then a symbol halfway between the edge 
and the centre of the chart should 
correspond to a star halfway between 



horizontal and tipping your head straight 
up. You can use your hand to measure 
distance, remembering that the width of 
your index finger blocks out two degrees 
of sky when viewed at arm’s length and a 
clenched fist measures about 10 degrees. 
At least four zodiac constellations should 
be visible across the ecliptic at any one 
time but the Southern Cross is likely the 
one you’ll pick first, followed by Orion 
and Scorpius. Imagining a line between 
the head and foot of the cross (six 
degrees long), extending it four and a 
half lengths from the foot and then 
looking straight down to the horizon is 
not only a rudimentary way to find south 
but a handy jumping-off point for ’star¬ 
hopping’. It will help you find the Large 
Magellanic Cloud for instance, which is a 
small neighbouring galaxy that appears to 
rotate around the South Celestial Pole. 

THE NEXT STEPS 

While it might be tempting to rush out 
and buy a telescope for a closer look at 
globular clusters (star clumps) such as 
Omega Centauri, or dark nebulae (dust 
and gas clouds from long-exploded stars) 
such as the Coalsack, you need to have 
fmetuned your naked eye astronomy skills 
first. Otherwise, you won’t recognise and 
appreciate what the scope reveals. One 
way to track your progress is to keep an 
observation log with details on your 
viewing site (including GPS coordinates, 
darkness and obstructions), weather 
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conditions (including cloud cover, 
temperature and air pressure), which 
objects you see where (including height, 
direction and relative position), and a 
note on the faintest star you can identify. 
Horvat says: “When you progress to using 
detailed star maps you can start looking 
for the globular and open clusters within 
constellations, then perhaps invest in a 
six- or eight-inch Dobsonian scope. If 
you’re not interested in deep sky stuff and 
just want to observe the moon and planets 
you can get away with a short tube 
refractor telescope.” 

Amateur astronomy clubs often have a 
range of telescopes and mounts you can 
try out before taking the plunge. If 
astrophotography captures your 
imagination, Horvat says computerised 
Cassegrain scopes are “quite portable”. 
While a telephoto lens and tripod is all 
you need to capture quality images of 
planets, a scope on a mount that tracks 
equatorially to compensate for the Earth’s 
rotation is essential for shooting deep sky 
objects such as galaxies using the long 
exposure settings on your camera. 

STORIES IN THE STARS 

Stargazing is all the more satisfying if you 
think of the night sky as a giant book of 
myths, maps and signposts for survival. 
Paul Curnow, a lecturer at the University 


of South Australia’s Adelaide Planetarium, 
says: “Since the declaration of the 88 
constellations in 1922 we have had a fairly 
Eurocentric view of the sky, but not all 
ancient cultures saw the stars the same 
way; many Aboriginal groups saw dark 
pattern constellations as well.” 

He adds: “There’s a lot of evidence to 
suggest Aboriginal groups navigated by 
the stars, including using the orientation 
of the Milky Way band, which runs 
roughly north to south in summer.” 

Long before the Egyptians or Greeks, 
Aboriginal astronomers named 
constellations such as the Emu in the Sky, 
which combines the Coalsack nebula and 
other dark clouds trailing along the Milky 
Way to Scorpius. By watching how the 
pattern changes through the year—the 
emu appears to be running in April and 
May—groups such as the Kamilaroi 
people could tell that emu eggs were 
available for collecting. 

The Southern Cross, meanwhile, appeared 
as a stingray swimming the river of the 
Milky Way to the Ngarrindjeri people, as 
a possum in a tree to the Boorong people, 
and as the claw of the eagle that collects 
the spirits of the dead to the Kaurna 
people. Curnow says coming to 
astronomy via “the storytelling door” 
rather than a strictly scientific one 
continues an aeons-old tradition of 


campfire yarns. He adds: “I worry about 
children losing touch with the natural 
environment when I ask a class of 45 
who can point out the ‘Saucepan’ within 
Orion and only two put their hand up; 
usually they’ve been taught it by their 
grandparents.” 

For recreational stargazers in the 
south-eastern states, Curnow highly 
recommends Arkaroola Wilderness 
Sanctuary in the Flinders Ranges, which 
contains three equipped observatories, 
and the salt-encrusted Lake Tyrrell in 
north-west Victoria, where the Boorong 
people first stood looking at the sky. W 
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DIARY DATES 

Sept 20-21: Moon close to Jupiter 
Sept 29; Mars and Saturn close 
Oct 8: Total eclipse of the moon 
Oct 22: Orionid meteor shower 
Nov 15: Moon close to Jupiter 
Nov 26; Moon close to Mars 
Dec 15: Geminid meteor shower 
Dec 23: Crescent moon close to 
Venus and Mercury 






what goes down 

MUST COME UP 

Rather than take the easy route, Anita Menhofer 
tackles the New England Wilderness through-walk 
in the northern tablelands from bottom to top 
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^etlinger Valle^, the destination on the horizon. 
photos: Anita MenhOl^nd Anton Ingarfieid 



T emperatures are in the high 30s 

when we shoulder our packs. In his 
role as acting ranger for the park, my 
partner Anton wrote notes for a fold-out 
map of the New England Wilderness Walk, 
so I’m overdue checking it out. Described 
and usually done from the top down, I have 
convinced him to tackle the walk from the 
other way as training for an upcoming trip 
to the European Alps. This means a climb of 
more than 1,100 metres on the last day. To 
compensate for this strenuous finale, we 
have allowed four days on the traverse 
instead of the recommended three. 

The sun bears down as we cross grassy 
plains on river flats, following an old road 
through former farmland. Abandoned 
farmhouses testify to the heyday when 
a dozen dairy farms nestled in the fertile 
valley. A disastrous flood washed away 
bridges in 1950 and, one by one, the 
resident families packed up, never to return. 
The river provides welcome relief with 
numerous deep pools inviting a dip. Since 
we have ample time to reach our planned 



camp, we opt for a swim and a long siesta. 
Making our way through a mostly cleared 
patch called Maiden Scrub in the late 
afternoon sun, I can only imagine the 
lowland rainforest once providing shade. 
It’s comforting to know the efforts of park 
staff will see a return to former glory 
here. Already, native tobacco and peach act 
as pioneers, with young white and red 
cedar trees poking through to form the 
next stage in the forest regeneration. 
Camping at the first crossing of the 
Bellinger River, we enjoy an enchanted 
evening with fireflies—which aren’t in 


fact flies but beetles—madly flashing in 
an effort to attract mates. The elusive noisy 
pitta calls close by but does not grant us a 
glimpse. We are more successful following 
the frog calls and our headlamps reveal 
dozens of bright yellow frogs next to the 
river. Scrutinising the photos later, we 
realise the dark spots on their backs are 
tiny flies. They are eastern stony creek 
frogs (Litoria wilcoxii), all breeding males 
exchanging their usual brown coloration 
for yellow fancy dress to impress. 


Boulder hopping ever so carefully along 
the upper reaches of the Bellinger River 
on day two, determined to keep our boots 
dry, we scan the river for the most 
promising route. Crossing frequendy to 
avoid thick scrub or steep chffs gouged 
out by the river over aeons, our progress 
is slow. Eventually I slip, submerging both 
feet. Rather relieved, I wade through the 
water in my soaked boots for the 
remaining distance, picking up my pace. 
Just as well, as distant rumbling and dark 
clouds threaten storms. 

Anton is still traipsing from rock to rock— 
until he takes a proper dunking, falling into 
a deep pool to chest height, pack and all. 
Wisely, his gear is all stuffed into a drybag. 
When I ask if he’s hurt he responds, 
obviously annoyed: “Only my pride!” 

It takes us two long hours to cover a 
three-kilometre stretch of the river. But, 
apart from a few drops, the rain holds off 
and we can lick our wounds real and 
imagined around the campfire that night. 

I reflect on my first visit to New England 
National Park 16 years ago. The vast 
wilderness area and rugged topography 
attracted me then, and it is stiU my 
favourite park in the region. More than 
1,100 plant species have been identified 
within the park, with vegetation 
communities ranging from subalpine 
woodland at over 1,500 metres altitude to 
cool temperate rainforest below cliffs and 
subtropical rainforest in the valleys. This 
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diversity is what led to its inclusion in the 
Gondwana Rainforests of Australia World 
Heritage Area. 

I wake at dawn to the most deafening bird 
chorus I’ve heard in a long time, 
demonstrating that the surrounding 
subtropical rainforest supports one of the 
most diverse bird populations in Australia. 
This is our ‘play’ day, for climbing the 
Crescent Ridge across the river. This aptly 
named rocky feature was forged in the 
furnace of the Ebor volcano when active 
about 18 million years ago. 

The ridge we choose to ascend makes for 
good walking. Tall bloodwoods, blue gums 
and tallowwoods create a mosdy clear 
surface and welcome shade on another 
hot and humid day. Only the last 90 
altimeters are hard going as the ridge 
becomes very steep with logs and tangly 
vines covering 
the ground. 

At the top we look out over rugged ranges 
and valleys extending in every direction to 
the rim of the Great Escarpment in the 
distance: our destination. The distinct high 
points of Point Lookout, Nguloongeer and 
Majors Point are hidden in cloud. As 
always, it’s an awe-inspiring experience to 
find myself within a vast expanse of bush 
and no sign of civilisation in sight; no 
roads or tracks, just creeks, cliffs and a 
fresh landslide breaking up the lush green 
canopy. 

Closer, a rock spire sticking out from the 
forest must be one of the dykes of the 
volcano. “We are looking right into the 
guts of the volcano,” says Anton, and we 
agree that ‘guts’ rather than ‘heart’ is a 
more fitting word for a volcano, 
imagining lava flows oozing out of 


numerous vents over hundreds of 
thousands of years. 

For our descent we pick a ridge leading 
straight down to the Bellinger River 
upstream from our camp. Botanically 
minded Anton is keen to immerse himself 
in the expected lush rainforest at the 
bottom and take a dip, while I appreciate 
the trackless walking as a way to tune into 
the land. 


The next day, we only have a short distance 
to cover as we plan to camp at the bottom 
of Grasstree Ridge. It turns out to be a most 
enjoyable day, the sunny morning inviting 
more swims along the way. A couple of 
goannas shuffle off into the bush and a 
red-bellied black snake glistens in the sun 
next to the river. By the time I get my 
camera out the snake has taken to the 
water, just making it to the other side 
before the fast-flowing current sweeps it 
down some small rapids. 

Once we reach the Sunday Creek turnoff, 
it’s mostly wading in the creek. This time 
we tie our boots to our packs and walk 
in our trekking sandals. I let my feet ‘find’ 
a foothold, sliding into a stable position 
between rocks. Walking poles prove another 
great aid for this section. 

When we reach the campsite I’m slightly 
disappointed to find it small, damp and 
shady under a dense rainforest canopy. It 
doesn’t help that a previous camper has 
discarded his torn pants on a branch. I 
wouldn’t like to see this becoming a habit 
on a wilderness walk, so we bury them. 

The rubbish out of sight, enough time for 
lounging and strolling around, and the 
failure of the anticipated masses of leeches 
to show up, and the campsite grows on me. 



As darkness falls, large numbers of fireflies 
dart between the trees like fairy lights. 


We are punished for our previous leisurely 
days on the final one, when the 
1,100-metre climb takes seven hours. I 
appreciate the continuous steep climb out 
of Sunday Creek, which makes me feel 
like I’m achieving something, but further 
on I curse the many up and downs along 
the ridge. At about 700 metres above sea 
level we walk into low clouds shrouding 
the escarpment. What starts as a light 
drizzle during our lunch stop develops 
into heavy rain for the rest of the hike. 

By the time we arrive at the carpark, we’re 
ready for home. Indeed, Point Lookout 
ends up receiving 90 millimetres of rain 
overnight. The rain doesn’t stop for days 
and the Bellinger River swells to a minor 
flood, enough to leave any walkers in the 
valley stranded. We haven’t seen another 
soul for four days though. With only a 
handful of local bushwalkers, no big city 
within a radius of 500 kilometres and the 
self-reliance required in this remote area, 

I can’t imagine crowds ever spoiling the 
experience. W 


MAPS: Coverage of the walk is provided 
by the NSW Central Mapping Authority’s 
1:25,000 Hyatts Flat 9336-1-N, Ebor 9337-2- 
S and Darkwood 943 7-3-S maps. A booklet 
describing the walk and points of 
interest is available from Dorrigo 
Rainforest Centre (Tel: 02 6657 2309). 


Bavarian-born Anita Menhofer moved to Australia 
almost 20 years ago and has been bushwalking, and 
reading Wild, every since. She currently lives on the 
mid-north coast of New South Wales with her 
botanically minded partner. 
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After the harvest 


Andrew Davison looks to a much maligned vegetable for 
comfort and nutrition while bushwalking 


ids hate them, supermarkets only 
seasonally stock them and restaurants 
rarely feature them, but I have 
found Brussels sprouts to be ideal for a 
bushwalking menu. These litde buds of 
nutrients weigh little, will last weeks in your 
pack and are extremely versatile. Their 
pungent bitter zest requires a mature palate. 


but with the right blend of flavours they are 
delicious, I recendy took half a dozen of 
them on a snow-blasted trip to Bluff Hut in 
the Alpine National Park with little thought 
on what to do with them. While wandering 
the aisles of the fruit and veg shop in 
preparation for the trip I recalled childhood 
horrors of my grandmother’s hardy stews 


and of begrudgingly sipping the ham and 
sprout soup she prepared for the coldest of 
nights. But when I reached the hut, the 
wind battering its corrugated iron walls, I 
could think of no better meal. The robust 
flavours suit hearty meals that warm you 
from the inside out, especially in 
combination with chestnuts. 
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SPROUT SLAW 

Serves 2 

4 Brussels sprouts (50g) 

'A cup of grated Parmesan 
'A small red onion, finely sliced 
Vi cup of pecan nuts 
Juice of half a lemon 
1 tablespoon of olive oil 
1 teaspoon of honey 
1 teaspoon of wholegrain mustard 
Salt and pepper 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CHESTNUTS & CHORIZO 

Serves 2 Peel the hard shell from the chestnuts. 


|food| 


Left: Sprouts and chorizo 
Above: Coleslaw 


5 Brussels sprouts (45Og) 

SOg of chorizo 

2 garlic cloves, finely chopped 
S peeled chestnuts (50g) 

Yi onion, chopped (optional) 

1 teaspoon of ground cumin 
1 teaspoon of sweet paprika 
2-3 dessert spoons of olive oil 
Salt and pepper to taste 

AT HOME 

Chop off any hard parts of the Brussels 
sprouts and pack into a paper or cloth bag. 


IN THE FIELD 

Chop the onion, quarter the sprouts, 
halve the chestnuts, slice the chorizo and 
then halve the shces. Heat the oil in a 
large pot and fry the onion and chorizo 
for a minute. Next, add the spices and 
fry for a further minute. Now add the 
sprouts and chestnuts and fry for a 
minute, then half to a third of a cup of 
water. Turn down the heat, cover and 
simmer for five minutes. Serve with rice, 
couscous or fresh pan-baked damper 
(recipe in Wild issue 125). 


AT HOME 

Chop off any hard parts of the sprouts and 
pack into a paper or cloth bag. Lightly crush 
the pecan nuts. Place the honey, mustard, oil, 
lemon juice, salt and pepper together in a 
small watertight container. 

IN THE FIELD 

Finely shred or slice the sprouts, finely slice 
the onion and place into a bowl with the 
pecans and Parmesan. Pour over the salad 
dressing, toss through and serve. 
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TRIED AND TESTED 


The Wild team reaches boiling 
point reviewing a range of 
bushwalking stoves 

Stoves were trialled in Victoria’s Strathbogie Ranges at around 8°C and with a moderate breeze of about 12 knots. Testers 
considered weight (excluding fuel), boil time, efficiency, estimated durability, packability and user-friendliness. Except when a 
particular pot was essential for operation, the same 12cm-wide 1.1L aluminium pot was used without a lid for the 0.5L-boil test 
with creek water. Receptacles of IsoPro, Shellite and isobutane were not used less than half full, and we used methylated spirits 
in the alcohol stoves. A quick analysis showed liquid fuel to be the cheapest and lightest, providing 7,400 kilojoules per dollar or 
47.2 kilojoules per gram compared to 1,100kJ/$ and 30kJ/g for gas. For more stove reviews, see issues 76 and 122. 


MSR Reactor 1L | $349 { spelean.com.au 

For solo or two-person alpine exploits where you want to melt snow or prepare freeze-dried meals 
quickly, this is ideal. The integrated system packs elegantly in its own pot, is a cinch to set up, and 
the enclosed burner means a moderate breeze didn’t put out the flame. The lid plugs cleverly into 
the collapsible handle and the strainer holes in the lid are a nice feature. As with any tail-pot canister 
stove, it was tricky to cook soup or dried pasta without burning it or boiling over, but this is brilliant for 
a quick brew and we appreciated the spout for pouring. We found that turning off the stove and then 
relighting it with the tiniest amount of gas flowing through was the best way to get a simmer going 
(the bottom of the pot holds heat well). Though we didn’t quite manage to boil a litre of water in 3.5 
minutes as advertised, half a litre in 2 minutes flat before long-term practise is not bad at all. At first 
we feared the aluminium pot was more top-heavy and less secure than the Jetboil equivalent, since it’s 
not fixed to the burner, but being able to lift it off was useful. The stove powered through fuel quickly 
(you should get 20 litres boiled from one 227g MSR IsoPro canister), but the performance stayed even 
as the canister emptied. The 415g total weight is hefty for a casual weekend walk, but for reliability 
and speed the Reactor is a winner. 


MSR Whisperlite International | $189 | spelean.com.au 
This muitifuel stove features a wide base and decent-sized burner for its 31 Og weight 
(excluding fuel bottle), but did leave us with sooty hands. The priming process (letting ^ 

enough Shellite through to just cover the bottom of the cup below the burner, igniting ^ 

it and waiting for it to burn down to a low flame) is fairly quick, but you have to be gentle ^ 

when opening the valve to full throttle or you get a yellow flare instead of a steady blue 
flame. The fuel line could do with being a bit longer for positioning on rocky ground. 

Getting a simmer took some fiddling; in the end we closed the valve, disconnected the 
pump and restarted. Crucially, the wide burn area allowed us to cook porridge without p 
burning it, marking this stove as a viable option for cooking the elaborate dishes found 
in Wild’s Food pages. With a heat reflective pad beneath and a windshield around we 
were then able to boil half a litre in 3.5 minutes, though it should only take half that- 
not using MSR’s cookware may have been a factor. We didn’t test with other fuel types 
on this occasion but having options, and the fact there are minimal parts to break down, ^ 
make this good value for money for overseas trips. This burns quietly (or ‘whispers’) 
in comparison to other liquid stoves tested and comes apart easily for cleaning. 




MSR XGK-EXI $289 | spelean.com.au 

Though slower to get going, about 65g heavier and much noisier than the Whisperlite, this 
liquid fuel stove was one of the most stable with a large pot thanks to its sturdy supports. 

It was easy to set up and light around dusk, as the temperature dropped. It was easy to see 
when only a couple of drops of primer fuel remained and it was ready to go. We recorded 
about three minutes to get half a litre to a rolling boil with Shellite, when it should take under 
two with an aluminium pot, but the flame stayed steady when similar stoves were affected by 
the breeze. Seeing as this model was designed for mountaineers, we tried chucking in two 
cups of ice cubes and found they took only a fraction longer to boil. The unit looks especially 
robust, and only needs a shake to clean out the jet, but we did not find it as adjustable as the 
gas stoves tested so stuck to cooking noodles and Happy Camper Gourmet meals instead 
of one-pot wonders. We had grubby hands after handling this, but it’s easy to pack, quick to 
restart if you decide to make a second brew, and also works on kerosene or diesel. For group 
trips in cold weather, and if you’d rather not carry gas canisters, this seems a worthwhile 
investment. 
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MSR Microrocket | $1091 spelean.com.au 

This stove is so weeny it folds up inside a coffee cup (if you ditch the plastic carry case 
provided) and weighs approximately 70g excluding fuel, and yet the pot supports are beefy 
and grippy enough to hold a decent-sized pot. We boiled half a litre in 3.5 minutes the first 
time, and after a couple of set-ups managed to do a whole litre in that time on the lee side 
of our tent without any windshield. Offically, the boil time for a litre is 3.3 minutes. The 
concentrated flame with inbuilt ‘windclip’ is adjustable via the relatively big and smooth valve 
handle, and the provided piezo igniter works perfectly. The clearance between the burner 
and pot also made us confident about cooking safely under cover. Though the Microrocket 
cannot compare with the fuel efficiency of integrated cooking systems, it gives the Whisperlite 
a run for its money in performance without the need for priming or maintenance. It’s not 
the quietest, and the 360 Degrees Furno is much cheaper, but if you're looking for a reliable 
ultralight stove for solo outings or day walks this is a bargain. 


Jetboil Flash | $179.95 | seatosummitcom.au 

Easy to set up and stable for an upright canister stove, we found this almost 
a minute slower to boil half a litre than the MSR Reactor in the breeze and 
wouldn’t try more than half a litre at a time (the Jetboil pot is a bit narrower). 
We loved the fact the handle, sleeve and drink-through lid allow you to use 
the pot as a mug, and the temperature indicator (the logo glows when you’re 
approaching a boil) is useful when you just want a tea and to conserve fuel. 
The convenience of the inbuilt Igniter could be offset by the faff of getting it 
repaired if it breaks down but the system as a whole looks sleek and comes 
with a tripod for stabilising the canister. The long valve allows just enough 
control for a simmer (we’re talking the first quarter of a turn on the valve) and 
the unit seems well constructed if less robust than the Reactor. It comes in 
about 60g lighter than MSR’s system and seemed the best geared up for 
climbing trips when you might need to hang the unit. 


Soto OD-1BS I $74.951 seatosummit.com.au 
About five centimetres taller and wider than the MSR 
Microrocket but smaller than the Optimus Crux when 
set up, this compact foldable stove features beefy pot 
supports and was one of the more fuel efficient models 
tested. It weighs more than double the Microrocket, 
however, and we waited six minutes for half a litre to 
boil despite the energy output being 3,000 BTU greater. 
The integral igniter did not work every time though it 
is concealed from the wind and wet. The heat proved 
tricky to control, and the valve handle didn’t lie flat 
without pressure when folded up. We were impressed 
that an almost-full 3L pot was stable on the unit and 
managed to make a damper with no dramas. The 
affordable pricetag also caught our attention. 


Soto 0D-1R Microregulatorj $99.95 | seatosummit.com.au 
This mini stove comes in at the same weight as the MSR 
Microrocket and boiled half a litre in about four minutes on our 
first try. The serrated, fold-down pot supports were not as stable 
as those on the other compact stoves tested and we worried 
about them breaking during transport, but the wide burner 
provided a dispersed heat that was good for cooking dehydrated 
meals. The integral igniter (which the Microrocket lacks) worked 
well on this model and the flame was steady in shape and height 
The microregulator is designed to prevent excessive pressure in 
the fuel canister leading to flare ups, on a hot day for example, and 
we certainly didn’t have any issues. We managed to simmer after 
working out that the first turn of the valve handle does not let out 
any gas (and practising on the OD-1 BS). This packed neatly Inside 
our pot with a 113g canister. 
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Soto Windmaster OD-1RX | $109.95 | seatosummit.com.au 
The recessed burner on this stove, and the small clearance between burner 
and pot, is intended to make this less affected by wind but we didn’t notice any 
great advantage. The attachable pot support is fiddly and fragile-feeling but 
being able to exchange it for a four-pronged one to use a bigger pot did appeal. 
We were able to boil half a litre in three minutes when we moved out of the 
wind, which is actually faster than the advertised time. Taller and narrower than 
the OD-1 R when set up, but offering the same heat control and weight, this 
offers the convenience of an inbuilt igniter. One-and-a-bit turns of the valve 
handle allowed for a simmer and it was quieter than the XGK-EX. Our only 
concern was that losing the pot support make it challenging to use. Fractionally 
more expensive than the OD-1 R but faster in our experience, we would choose 
this model for chilly walks when you need to get a hot drink into you quickly. 


Optimus Crux | $84.951 outdooragencies.com.au 

This nifty lightweight stove (about 17g heavier than the Microrocket) collapses 
flat for easy storage beneath a 227g gas canister inside the neoprene case 
provided. The folding pot supports look durable, but are quite stiff (but would 
probably loosen over time). It would be possible to use the large, easy-to-see 
valve handle with gloves on, and we liked the diagram indicating on/off, but were 
slightly disappointed by the adjustability. The set-up process is idiot proof and 
the low centre of gravity makes it more stable than you might expect for a small 
stove. With an output of 10,200 BTU (less than the Microregulator, more than the 
Microrocket), and a listed one-litre boil time of three minutes, we were surprised 
when it took 7.5 minutes for half a litre. Unless you are opposed to the use of gas 
canisters, this affordable and compact unit is a safe choice for regular outings in 
moderate weather. 




Optimus Nova | $229.95 | outdooragencies.com.au _ 

This heavy-duty 430g stove (including aluminium pump) is ^ 

quicker to prime than the MSR XGK-EX but about as loud. It is ^ 

easy to simmer via the long valve handle, especially for a multifuel 
model. The long, flexible fuel line makes it quick to set up on 
uneven ground and easy to pack, and the pump works smoothly. 

To restart or disconnect the pump without spraying residual fuel 
we simply flipped the bottle over so the ‘off label faced upwards. IP 
The inbuilt magnet tool for cleaning is a nice touch (albeit an extra 
thing to potentially lose along with the 30g multitool) and the pot ^ 
supports held our biggest pan very stable. We found this slightly 
slower to reach rolling boil (with a windshield) than the Crux and 
other liquid stoves tested, though its advertised one-litre boil time * 
is 3.5 minutes. If you want a hardy, versatile stove for group trips 
and weight is not your biggest concern, the Nova is worth a go. IP 


Vargo Triad | $43 | adventurefriends.com.au 

This simple alcohol stove had us stumped at first; the flame kept blowing out and 
30ml of methylated spirits would run out before the water boiled. The second 
time we brought along a reflective base pad and a little brass lid to use as a 
priming cup beneath the unit, erected a taller windshield and swapped our pot 
for a titanium cup. The performance improved a lot, and we managed to boil our 
cup after 9.5 minutes on a proper flame (the listed time is six minutes). Priming 
with the cup on top also sped up the process. The low centre of gravity makes 
this a stable option, though the pot supports are very thin. On one filling we 
managed 14 minutes of burn time, but warming the alcohol more before using 
might improve upon this. At only 30g this is a gram-counter’s dream, if all you eat 
are instant noodles. There is obviously no heat control but neither are there lots of 
parts to get busted. We were not able to master pouring leftover fuel back into the 
bottle without making a mess. 
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Vargo Decagon | $43 | adventurefriends.com.au 
The lack of moveable parts and diminutive height 
puts this 41 g alcohol stove to the head of the pack 
in the no-maintenance, stable-on-ground stakes, 
though we didn’t trust the grooves standing in for pot 
supports. Using the same reflector and windshield set 
up as for the Triad, we found priming took a couple 
of minutes and then got a cup of water boiling within 
eight minutes. The fiame started to die after about 
10 minutes of burn time, and fizzled at 15 minutes, but 
that low output suggests it wouid be good for heating 
easily burnt foods such as porridge. If alcohol stoves 
are your thing, you’re not in a hurry and the weather is 
perfect, this is a quiet-burning option. 


Trangia 25-1 Ultraiight | $139.95 | seatosummit.com.au 

Designed for three or four people, this 825g aicohol-based system makes 

up for its weight in stabiiity, ease of set-up and integrated wind protection. 

The 1.75L and 1.5L nesting pots stack so you can have two going at the 
same time and the 22cm-wide lid doubles as a frypan with the spondonicle. 
We found the rotatable simmer ring fiddly to use but didn’t have to worry 
about boiling over because of the reiatively iow output. From a coid start 
it took about nine minutes to boil half a litre, but it should do a litre in that 
time. The simpiicity of the aluminium kit suggests it could take a beating 
and not falter, though it was a pain having to refiil the burner 12 minutes into 
cooking a one-pot wonder. The open-jet brass burner was easier to fill and 
didn’t need priming like the Vargo Triad, and we appreciated being able to 
seal it for transport rather than waste leftover fuel. Quieter than the multifuel 
stoves tested, but far from compact, this is a basecamp classic that’s ideal for 
cooking generous-sized meals as opposed to simply boiling water. 




























Few destinations in the Alps have 
attained iconic status among 
bushwalkers like the mystical lake, 
Tali Karng. It’s the only substantial 
natural lake in the Victorian high 
country, formed over 1,500 years ago 
when a landslide from the slopes 
of the nearby Sentinels dammed 
the valley. Its tranquil waters hidden 
deep within an amphitheatre of 
precipitous slopes. Tali Karng lies 
teasingly out of sight for most of this 
walk. While accounts differ, it’s seem 
likely that the lake was first sighted 
by Europeans in 1886 when an 
Aboriginal stockman named Johnny 


Snowden guided grazier Dick Riggall 
to it. Snowden didn’t attempt to reach 
the lake himself as it was, and is, 
sacred to the Gunai Kurnai people. 
Today Parks Victoria requests that 
bushwalkers do not camp here. After 
a number of unsuccessful attempts, 
explorer Alfred Howitt reached 
the lake a year later and heard 
that natives knew it as Tali Kango 
Nigothoruka, which he understood to 
mean ‘the little lake on Nigothoruk’ 
after the major stream that feeds it. 
The walk to and from the lake is 
not without its rewards. Wellington 
Plain is an area of broad, grassy 


moors hemmed in on two sides by 
low ranges; Mount Wellington to the 
east and the Spion Kopje range to 
the west. Mount Wellington itself, the 
highest point of the walk, provides 
an excellent vantage point to survey 
the surrounding plains, while Spion 
Kopje-crowned in boulders-is the 
more dramatic of the two peaks and 
provides a bird’s-eye view over the 
Wellington River valley. South of the 
recommended campsite at Millers Hut 
there is a worthwhile side trip to the 
Sentinels, a rocky promontory offering 
one of the few viewpoints overlooking 
the dark waters of Tali Karng. 
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WALK AT A GLANCE 

Distance: 37km (47km with side trip) 

Time: 3 days 

Grade: Moderate 

Type: Open snow plains, mountain 

views, idyllic lake 

Region: Victorian Alps north of Licola 
Nearest town: Heyfield 
Start/Finish: McFarlane Saddle/ 
Moroka Road 

Best time: Late spring/summer/ 
autumn 

Notes: Area affected by bushfire in 
recent decades 


WHEN TO GO 

November to April, when the wildflowers 
are in bloom, is best. While the weather is 
usually fine and warm through summer, 
you should always be prepared for cold 
and wet conditions that can develop 
quickly. A winter walk in the region is also 
possible but the higher areas are likely 
to be under snow and Moroka Road to 
McFarlane Saddle can be impassable. 

ACCESS 

Heyfield in Gippsland is the nearest major 
town, 40 kilometres beyond Traralgon 
and 205 kilometres east of Melbourne. 
From Heyfield, a road heads north for 
54 kilometres to the village of Licola. At 
a junction by the bridge at the entrance 
to Licola, take Tamboritha Road to the 
right. After 22 kilometres you reach the 
Wellington River Bridge at the end of the 
sealed road. Continue along Tamboritha 
Road as it leads up to Bennison Plains 
before reaching Arbuckle Junction, 

48 kilometres from Licola. Turn right 
and follow Moroka Road for a further 
14 kilometres to the starting point at 
McFarlane Saddle. 

WARNINGS 

Most of the walk follows good tracks, 
though there is a small section on the 
third day that requires basic navigational 
skills. Significant fires over recent 
decades have dramatically altered the 
environment and extensive regrowth has 
blocked or obliterated some old walking 
routes. You'll need to carry water from 
the outset as you don't pass a creek 
the first day. If you plan to overnight at 
Millers Hut (which is just a shelter, without 
bunks), there are plenty of campsites 


nearby and reliable water can be found 
10 minutes north along Millers Hut Track. 
Any water obtained from Tali Karng 
should be boiled but you can get fresh 
water from Nigothoruk Creek, which flows 
into the eastern end of the lake. Use 
existing fireplaces if you need a campfire 
but remember that campfires are not 
permitted in any areas declared fuel- 
stove-only, such as at Tali Karng itself. 

MAP 

Coverage is provided by Spatial Vision's 
1:50,000 Tali Karng-Moroka map. The 
Victorian Mountain Tramping Club's 
1:50,000 Snowy Plains, Mt Kent & Lake 
Tali Karng map is also a useful reference. 


Day 1:12.5km (plus 10km side trip) 

Walk south from McFarlane Saddle along 
the Wellington Plains Track through snow 
gum forest before reaching the open 
plains. Passing the dilapidated Dunsmuir 
Hut, the track meanders along the 
western edge of the extensive Wellington 
Plain. The lush plains and grasslands of 
this region were, until quite recently, used 
as summer pastures for cattle grazing. 
The formation of stock routes in the early 
1900s enabled easier access to the 
region, much to the delight of the early 
bushwalkers who first frequented the 
area in the 1920s and 30s. 

The walking is easy and the views 
sweeping across Wellington Plains. 
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Eventually the track reaches the head 
of the plain and swings around to the 
south-east, climbing over a low saddle in 
the Spion Kopje range. The track soon 
reaches the intersection with the Moroka 
Gap. Walking Track veering away to the 
east; follow this to head across Moroka 
Gap and climb to the Mount Wellington 
4WD track on the summit ridge. 

Discard packs on reaching the 4WD 
track and head north-east on a short 
detour to the impressive cairn marking 
the summit at 1,634 metres. There are 
grandstand views over the surrounding 
plains to the distant lowlands from here, 
the Moroka River in the valley below your 
feet to the west. 

Returning to your pack, continue 
generally south along the crest of the 
broad ridge following Mount Wellington 
Track. The route provides easy walking 
as it descends towards Taylor Lookout 
before turning west and dropping more 
steeply to reach the quaint Millers Hut, 
which dates from 1916. 

With an early start. Millers Hut may well 
be reached in time for lunch. This allows 
plenty of time for a 10-kilometre return 


to the rocky outcrop on the edge of a 
precipice known as the Sentinels. Mount 
Wellington Track heads south from the 
hut through lovely forest, descending 
through a saddle before climbing quite 
steeply on to the open plains and fire- 
ravaged snow gum woodlands of the 
Wellington Plateau. Turn west at a track 
Junction on the plateau and a stroll of 
about a kilometre leads to the end of the 
main track at a small 4WD carpark. A 
rougher track, involving a small amount 
of scrambling, continues to the Sentinels. 
Return along the same route. 

Day 2:14km 

Head north along Millers Hut Track, 
fording Nigothoruk Creek, before 
climbing a short but steep hill to reach 
Nyimba Camp, which is equipped with a 
toilet. Continue heading west, passing the 
Wellington Plains Track turnoff, to soon 
arrive at the Junction with the foot track 
to Spion Kopje, not far from the site of 
the former Riggalls Hut. 

A little further along is the Junction with 
Gillios Track. Turn on to Gillios Track; it 
starts off as a gentle walk through alpine 



ash forest before plummeting steeply 
along a series of switchbacks to reach 
the north-west shore of Tali Karng. 
Assuming you’ve reached the lake in 
good time, spend the next hour or two 
circumnavigating, which is easy when 
the lake is below full capacity. The 
eastern end provides the most interest; 
Nigothoruk Creek flows lazily into the 
lake, but walk upstream a short way and 
you’ll discover a number of cascades and 
small waterfalls. The largest of the falls, 
Snowden Falls, is named after Aboriginal 
cattleman Johnny Snowden. 

The clean, fresh water of Nigothoruk 
Creek also provides an opportunity to 
replenish drink bottles. This is a good 
place to enjoy lunch. Cool off, then brace 
yourself for the stiff climb back up to 
Millers Hut. 

To return to Millers Hut, there are 
two options. The quickest is to return 
along the same route—Gillios Track— 
which would account for the day’s 14 
kilometres of walking. A slightly longer 
variant is to return via Echo Point and 
Riggall Spur Track. Locate Echo Point 
Track at the north-west edge of the 


The rocky summit ridge of Spiort 
Kopje above Weliington Piain 
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lake. This track climbs steeply to reach 
the crest of Riggall Spur. A short walk 
south from here, off the main track and 
along the ridge, brings you to a lookout 
at Echo Point over the lake and framed 
by trees. Return to the main path and 
follow Riggall Spur Track north-east. For 
quite a few years the following three-to- 
four kilometres of track up Riggall Spur 
was scrubby with thick bushfire regrowth 
but Parks Victoria indicates this section 
has now been cleared. The track climbs 
steadily but eventually the grade eases 
and the junction with Gillios Track is 
reached. Thereafter, follow the morning’s 
outward route back to Millers Hut. This 
alternative route makes the day’s outing 
15 kilometres. 

Day 3:10.5km 

Retrace your steps of the previous 
morning to the Spion Kopje track 
junction, west of Nyimba Camp. Veer 
north on to the Spion Kopje track; the 
route passes through snow gum regrowth 
and climbs above the treeline and on to 
the rocky summit at 1,615 metres, from 
where you have extensive views in all 


directions. This is arguably the most 
attractive peak in the area. 

The track, faint in places, continues north 
along the ridgetop and descends into 
a prominent saddle. An old route used 
to continue north-east along the ridge 
to join Wellington Plains Track but this 
is now overgrown and hard to follow. 

The best route is to descend east from 


the saddle over mostly grassy terrain 
interspersed with snow gum woodland; 
there is no track. 

About 500 metres from the saddle 
you’ll reach Wellington Plains Track, 
from where it’s just a short walk north¬ 
east to the junction with Moroka Gap 
Walking Track. From here it’s about six 
kilometres back to McFarlane Saddle. 
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THE SUMMIT DVD 

Dir. Nick Ryan (Madman Entertainment, 2014, $29.95) 

Using a collection of climber-shot footage, talking heads and reconstructions filmed in the Swiss Alps, this 
is a complex and heartbreaking tribute to the 11 climbers who lost their lives in one 48-hour period on K2 
in 2008. Centring on the mysterious death on descent of Ger McDonnell, the well-structured film explores 
the different approaches of the eight intersecting teams of climbers and the broader repercussions of 
decisions made at altitude. Director Nick Ryan shows how easily a succession of avalanches, delays, 
miscalculations and rescue attempts led to confusion on the mountain and in media reportsby prompting 
the viewer to jump to premature conclusions before presenting other recollections of the disaster. At first, 
editing seems to pit us against forthright team leader Wilco van Rooijen and solo climber Alberto Zerain 
in favour of Pempa Gyalje Sherpa (who suggests they should have turned back after the first fatality 
in the congested Bottleneck), but by the end we can appreciate the attitudes of all the interviewees. 

The fact the surviving South Korean expeditioners were not interviewed is unfortunate since Marco 
Confortola's controversial story is handled well and the film is ultimately a testament to the courage and 
resourcefulness of mountaineers. Be warned, a section featuring the Norwegian team is guaranteed to 
induce waterworks if McDonnell's posthumous voiceover somehow fails to. 

WHITE SHERPAS 

By Patrick Cullinan (Barrallier Books, Dec 2013, $44.95) 

This thoroughly Australian account of the joint army/civilian Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition 
in 1988 (which tackled the traditional route from Nepal without Sherpa support above base camp, and 
still awaits a second ascent) makes you smile even when it seems the conditions the protagonists found 
themselves in could not have been any worse. As one of the three summiteers, Cullinan fittingly opens 
with Shackleton's infamous ‘Men wanted for hazardous journey...' callout but then goes on to show how 
a ‘have a go' mentality, luck, maxed-out credit cards and training drills helped the 18-strong team achieve 
such feats of stamina as to have them labelled ‘white Sherpas'. Excerpts from the diaries of teammates, 
in particular the transcriptions of Paul Bayne's cassette recordings during a record eight and a half days 
in the Death Zone, add a ‘boys-on-tour' flavour to the narrative, but Cullinan is also at pains to detail the 
logistics involved in a 110-day Himalayan expedition out of Australia as well as his personal struggle 
with the weight of leadership. An enjoyable and inspiring read, which doesn't skimp on toilet humour 
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WILDFLOWER WONDERS 

By Bob Gibbons (Bloomsbury, 2014, approx $30) 

This paperback edition of the 2011 coffee-table book about 50 of the world’s floral hotspots 
doesn’t provide much to help you identify rare species in the field but makes a good conversa¬ 
tion starter. The ‘best in world’ title is a bit rich considering Europe’s alpine regions dominate, but 
Western Australia does get a couple of hat-tips and it makes sense to focus on areas that are large, 
diverse and accessible enough to encourage a couple of days’ exploration. Gibbons’ passion is 
evident in his use of superlatives (‘lovely’ and ‘strikingly beautiful’ are catchwords) but he backs this 
up with interesting cultural and geological information on each site. Renaissance garden paint¬ 
ings spring to mind while flicking through the 200 photographs from areas as varied as Tanzania’s 
Serengeti of flowers to France’s upper Narreyroux valley and China’s Zhongdian Plateau, but it’s a 
shame the naming style for different species is inconsistent. Including a small map and updates on 
conservation status (one condemning note reads: ‘action and protection on the ground is limited’), 
each section features suggestions of why the area is quite so flowery, when to visit, detours worth 
taking and walking conditions. The pages for Mount Rainier and Kalbarri National Park are stand¬ 
outs, though the New Zealand inclusion seems odd when Latin America is left out. 



THE SECRETS OF THE KIMBERLEY 

Dir. Trevor Almeida (Geonewmedia, 2014, EFFM screening Sept 6) 

An irrefutable argument for greater collaboration between science and art to grow knowledge of pristine 
environments, this half-hour documentary about the macro and megafauna of the Kimberley is the perfect 
opener for the shorts selection at the Environmental Film Festival Melbourne in September. Through 
the stunned-open eyes of photoartist Peter Strain, marine scientist Barry Wilson and local boat captain 
John Maher, and some incredible timelapse footage, we get to watch neon-coloured crabs, humpback 
whale calves and vast coral reefs surviving in one of the world’s least explored regions. As the expedition 
negotiates twice-daily 14-metre tides to investigate the mysteries of Turtle Reef-coral isn’t supposed to 
thrive in warm, turbid water-discussion turns to the way that aesthetic, emotional and scientific values 
intertwine in the study of the natural world. Though the narration sometimes tells us what we already 
know from dialogue, and It’s odd to repeatedly reference Aboriginal history without interviewing someone 
about it, Almeida effectively incorporates unique aerial images and Strain’s anthropomorphic freeze- 
frames to emphasize how much we have yet to learn about this biodiversity hotspot. 


Track Notes (from previous 
issues of Wildl provide 
essential instruction and 

should be without. 

W//C/GUIDES are priced at 
$8.20 each, individual Track 
Notes are $5.99 each. Consult 
our online index at wild.com.au 
to establish your requirements 
and order online or by phone 
on 03 9690 8766. 

repaIrs 

Remote Equipment Repairs 

Specialising in repairs and 
alterations to packs, tents, sleeping 
bags (cleaning and down¬ 
boosting), Gore-Tex rainwear, 
fleece and ski clothing, alloy tent 
poles, self-inflating camp rests, 
reproofing tents and rainwear, 
zippers. Australia-wide service. 
Factory 40 

22-30 Wallace Avenue 
Point Cook, VIC 3030 
Ph:03 8360 7113 
Fax: 03 9670 7412 
E: info@remoterepairs.com.au 


ACCOMMODATION 

GRAMPIANS Mt Zero log 
cabins, six minutes to Hollow 
Mountain. Climbers rates OffP/ 
school hols. Angela retires 2015. 
Ph: 03 5384 3226 


TRAVEL, 

INSTRUCTION 

Adventure Consultants 

World-renowned expedition 
guiding company operating in 
the Himalaya, South America, 
Antarctica, Arctic, Seven 
Summits since 1991, guided 
ascents and climbing school in 
New Zealand's Southern Alps. 
Directed by Guy Cotter from 
our base in Wanaka, NZ, we 


expeditions and treks 
focused on you reaching 
the summit in style! 

Ph:-l-64 3443 8711 
E: info@adventure.co.nz 
adventure.co.nz 

Aspiring Guides NZ 

Guided Ascents of Mt Cook, 
Aspiring, Tasman and many 
other classic NZ peaks. 
Mountaineering & Climbing 
Instruction and NZ's wildest 
guided trekking. In Winter, Ice- 
Climbing & ski touring from our 
private mountain hut. For over 
20 years. Aspiring Guides have 

www.aspiringguides.com 
Ph; -F64 3 443 9422 

Survival & Expeditions 

If you are a TRUE adventurer or 
are interested in REAL survival 
trips, then we are interested in 
hearing from you! 

E: iwanttogo@expeditions- 

incorporated.com 

expeditions-incorporated.com. 


Bl3St from the past 

THIS EDITION’S BEGINNER’S GUIDE 

reminded us of a similar article in a 1986 issue, 
in which David Gorrie waxed lyrical on the 
‘terrestrial and extraterrestrial pleasures’ available 
to bushwalkers who keep abreast of celestial 
events. Writing before Halley’s Comet made a 
pass of our planet on its 76-year orbit, Gorrie 
explained how ‘the austerity and contrasting 
beauty of the Australian bush’ acts as the ideal 
viewing frame. The comet disappointed naked- 
eye astronomers in 1986 but forecasters say it 
will appear brighter when it returns in 2061. If 
you can’t wait till then, the annual Orionid meteor 
shower (when Earth passes through the stream of debris that Halley’s Comet shed on 
its last fly-by) happens on October 22, so look out for shooting stars between 3am and 
Sam. As Gorrie explained and is reiterated on p57-9: ‘Fireside conversation will take on 
new dimensions as you come to know the labyrinth of another world and its vastness’. 


WHOSE AD IS 
IT ANYWAY? 

Answer in the 
next issue 

Last issue: 

Peter Storm Rainwear 
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Having been named a Queensland Great earlier this year, longtime park ranger Fred Conway 
tells Wild why he can’t keep away from Carnarvon Gorge 


I grew up in the mission at Woorabinda, 
where we were distracted from thinking 
about our culture with lots of activities, from 
dancing to rodeo to boxing. By my early 
teens the superintendent let some slack in 
the rope though, and we were allowed out 
on weekends to train in bushtucker and hunt 
down a roo or porcupine to feed the 
community. I wanted to be a carpenter so 
I could build a proper home for my 
grandparents, but you followed your father 
into work in those days and he was a 
stockman. 

I didn’t like working on cattle properties 
at first but it made me respect the 
countryside. After running away a couple of 
times, I got a taste for freedom and joined a 
boxing troupe touring all over Australia. 

When I returned home at the age of 18 
I met members of my father’s family who 
I hadn’t known and started to settle down, 
then fell in love, had children. Having my 
own children made me want to get back on 
to country so I could answer their questions 
about their ancestry. 

I was working as a police liaison officer 
when I met Bernie Singleton, an Aboriginal 
relics ranger locating and recording things 
like scarred trees and sacred sites. He asked 
if I’d be interested in similar work and I said 
‘Bloody oath I am’. I was quite a dunce back 
then, hard of learning, but I had experience 
of travel and working out bush so I got the 
job. After working in Brisbane, Rockhampton 
and Mount Isa, often meeting with the local 
indigenous people to exchange knowledge, 

I found myself in Injune in the late 1980s 
when our funding got cut. Fortunately, I was 
offered the opportunity to continue in a new 
role at Carnarvon National Park. I’ve been 
there, on and off, for the past 30 years. 

The first time I saw the Art Gallery in 




Carnarvon Gorge, as for anyone from my 
community, it was an eye opener. As I 
considered the significance of the images on 
the walls the words of my mother’s brother 
came flooding back to me, because he had 
tried to teach me about the gorge in 
language when I was a kid. 

I didn’t know what to expect as an 
interpretative ranger at first, but visitors just 
started asking me questions and we got a 
conversation going. I’m there to make sure 
people aren’t defacing rock art or stealing 
plants and instead they start following me 
on my rounds. Sometimes I feel like the pied 
piper. Graffiti has been a problem in the 
gorge since the 1920s but being present in 
uniform, and on the radio, makes offenders 
think twice. 

To see what my ancestors captured on the 
walls of the gorge gives me great pride. They 
would mix ochre with water and goanna fat, 
the most penetrating kind of fat, to paint into 
the absorbent sandstone. To have captured the 
Dreamtime this way around 2,S00 years ago 
with a bark paintbrush or by freehand 



drawing is the greatest achievement of all, 
especially when compared with today’s blink- 
and-you-miss culture of iPhone photos. 
Carnarvon was a birthing and burial site so 
some of the drawings tell where loved ones 
were buried, though the remains were 
removed for scientific testing many years ago. 
The Bidgera people, my people, believe the 
rainbow serpent (mundah garrah) created 
the gorge for us and protects the permanency 
of waters. 

When I meet young people who have 
barely been beyond the shopping centre, I 
see they’re lost. I started mentoring Bidgera 
and Karingbal youngsters some years ago 
and before we head out bush I tell them to 
put their packed lunches and water bottles 
back in the fridge. I get them thinking about 
how they could survive in the bush and pass 
on the things my grandparents and uncle 
taught me. Often, about five months after 
they’ve visited. I’ll get a message saying 
‘thank-you, I remembered what this or that 
plant is, you helped me know my culture’. 
The bush is one of the best educational 
places there is, and I’m going to keep 
drumming that into my ovra grandchildren. 

I officially retired in April, and just turned 
70, but I’m not finished with the gorge. I 
live in Duaringa so it’s not hard to get back 
and I’ll be there whenever Tm called upon. 
Bernice Sigley, the ranger in charge when I 
started at Carnarvon, is the lady who 
inspired it all. I was named an honorary 
protector under the Nature Conservation Act 
earlier this year, so when I was called to 
Brisbane in June I thought it was for the 
same reason. When I saw Bernice in the 
audience and she explained I was one of five 
people to be named a Queensland Great, I 
was dumfounded. To come from Woorabinda 
and achieve what I have, I feel like it’s for the 
whole community, and for all the people that 
have visited the park and asked me questions 
over the years. Every visitor to the gorge 
makes me a proud man, knowing that the 
little bit of knowledge I have of my culture 
isn’t going to be lost. 
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A1SR 


A LEGACY OF 
PERFORMANCE WHERE 
IT COUNTS 


MicroRocket™ 



• Ultralight: Weighs just 73g. 

• Strong: Robust pot supports offer 
excellent stability. 

• Compact: Folding legs pack 
exceptionally small. 

• Wind-Resistant: WindClip™ wind 
protection and focused burner pushes 
a persistent, solid flame. 

• Includes: Hard shell carry case and 
piezo igniter. 


WhisperLite™ 

International 



• Multi-Fuel: Burns white gas, kerosene, 
and unleaded fuel. 

• Light & Stable: Stamped stainless 
steel legs offer stability and low weight. 

Field Maintainable: Self-cleaning 
Shaker Jet™ technology and new, one 
piece leg assembly allow fast cleaning 
and maintenance in the field. 

• Includes: Fuel pump, windscreen, 
heat reflector, small-parts kit & bag. 



PocketRocket™ 

• Ultralight, Ultra Compact: Weighs 85g 
with palm sized dimensions. 

• Simple Operation: No need for 
priming, pressurising, or maintenance. 

• High Heat Output: Boils IL of water in 
under 3.5 minutes. 

• Full Flame Control: Glove friendly 
controls. 

• Flame Protection: Tri-sectional 
Windclip’^'^ protects flame and boosts 
efficiency. 


WhisperLite" 



• Reliable: Simple, field-proven 
performance for over 25 years. 

• Compact: Flexible fuel line folds small 
and fits in most MSR* pots. 

• Field Maintainable: Shaker Jet™ 
technology and straight-forward design. 

• Includes: Fuel pump, windscreen, 
heat reflector, small-parts kit & bag. 


XGK™-EX 


Reactor® 

Stove 

Systems 


Reactor Stove Systems are available in these three sizes - 
l.OL, 1.7L&2.5L. 

• Integrated System: State of the art stove and high efficiency 
cookware are combined into a compact, self contained and 
easy to use system. 

• Unrivaled Boil Time: Boiling 0.5L of water in just 1.5 
minutes. 

• Unmatched Wind Protection: Heat exchanger completely 
encloses radiant burner head, virtually eliminating the effects 
of wind to maintain outstanding boil times and save fuel. 

• Maximum Efficiency: Radiant burner, heat exchanger and 
internal pressure regulator produce best in class. 




• Multi-Fuel: Reliably burns more liquid 
fuels than any other stove. 

• Dependable: Easy to field maintain; 
Shaker Jet™ cleans fuel jet. 

• Compact: Flexible fuel line allows 
stove to fit in a 1.5L MSR pot. 

• Superfast: Boils IL of water in just 
2.8 minutes (using kerosene fuel). 

• Extra-Stable: Retractable legs and pot 
supports provide a secure platform. 


DragonFly® 



• Unrivaled Flame Control: The 
dual-valve design enables the stove 
to deliver simmer to boil control. 

• Extra Wide Pot Supports: Wide 
pot supports hold large pots or fry 
pans for group cooking. 

• Multi-Fuel: Burns white gas, 
kerosene, unleaded, diesel, and jet 
fuel. 

• Efficient: Suspended burner cup 
enables the stove to burn hot and 
strong while reducing heat loss. 


02 9966 9800 sales@spelean.com.au wvvw.spelean.com.au 







km\a^ at leadwg refers around Australia 
or call 1800 064 200 for stockists. 













